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Foreign Correspondence. 





Leipsic, Saxony, February, 1954. 

Messrs. Eprrors—Within an hour’s walk of Leip- 
sic, near the village of Moeckern, is situated an Agri- 
cultural Experiment-Station, some account of which 
may be acceptable to your readers. About three years 
since the Leipsic Economical Society came into pos- 
session of a farm of some 120 English acres, and with 
the co-operation of the Leipsic and Chemist’s Agricul- 
tural Society, determined to establish it as an Experi- 
mental Farm. Application to government was followed 
by legalization of the institution, and an annual ap- 
propriation for its support; and finally, certain funds 
which had been raised by the “‘ Union of the German 
land and forest lords,’’ for erecting a monument to the 
great THAER,* and which remained after the comple- 
tion of the same, were applied as a Thaer foundation 
to assist in promoting this useful object. The great 
utility of such establishments, and the hope that the 
organization of similar ones in the United States may 
be encouraged by an account of this, induces me to 
annex a translation of the important features of the 
statute relating thereto, and approved by the Saxon 
government about a year since. 

“Under the title ‘Ag. Experiment Station, upon 
the farm of the Leipsic Ec. Society, and the adjoining 
lands of Dr. Crusius,’ is founded an institution to be 
devoted to the advancement of agriculture by means 
of scientific investigations carried on in close connec- 
tion with practical experiment. This object shall be 
promoted by the co-operation of a practical farmer 
and a man of science. The investigations and experi- 
ments they shall institute, shall be mainly directed to 
the following particulars :— 

“1. The growth of plants—the conditions affecting it 
generally; and in particular, the influence of the con- 
stituents of the atmosphere, of the soil, of manures, 
and of the preparation of the soil upon it; and also, 
the various hindrances to vegetable development. 

“2. The ingredients of plants and their action on 
the animal organism. The various kinds of feed, their 





* In a conspicuous position upon the public promenade of 
Leipsic, stands a collossal brouze statue of Thaer, mounted 
ona marble pedestal, which bears an inscriptirn to this ef- 
fect—“‘ To their honored teacher, ALeREcUT 'T'HaER. The 
landlords of Germany, 1550.” 
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composition and their valuation for the production of 
flesh, milk, wool, &c. 

‘**3. Meteorological observations. 

“4. The cultivation of plants here little known, and 
the determination of their value. 

“5. Testing of ag. implements and machines. 

“6. The construction of authentic tables of compar- 
ative numbers, having reference to all branches of ag- 
riculture, as for example, tables of the relative value 


of feed. 
“The conduct of these investigations is under the 


care of a practical farmer, and of a scientific man, and 
the institution falls therefore into two divisions— thot 
of practical agriculture and that of natural science. 

“The establishment is to be controlled by a Board 
of Directors, now composed of six members, viz: rep- 
resentatives of the three societies that contribute to its 
support, one of whom is Prof. Srocknarpt—of Dr. 
Crucivs, a noted agriculturist and friend of the enter 
prise—of Dr. Wo rr, director of the scientific, and M. 
BaeEur director of the practical department. Persons 
or parties contributing $75 may be represented in the 
Board. 

“ The directors of the practical and scientific depart- 
ments are entitled to one vote each, and the other 
members to one vote for each $75 contributed by them 
or the society they represent.” 

Following the above regulations is an extended list 
of experimental investigations to be carried out during 
the year 1853. Already two extended reports have 
been published, embodying very valuable results ob- 
tained at this Station. At present the farm has hardly 
recovered from the neglect of its former proprietor, 
and with the exception of some fine stock, both of na- 
tive and foreign breeds, a fair selection of improved 
implements and the promise of good things to come, 
presents no feature that may detain us from noticing 
the scientific department. Lying low and being well 
watered, the farm has more space devoted to meadow 
than is usual here. It supports 20 cows, whose milk 
is daily sold in Leipsic. Only small portions have 
been thorough-drained; these have been perceptibly 
improved. 

In the scientific department there is little to attract 
the casual eye. A simply furnished laboratory, and 
instruments for meteorological observations, nearly 
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completes the list. It is only by studying the reports 
of the investigations that have emanated from it,—only 
by considering the long and toilsome preparation of 
head and hand, endured by those working here. in fit- 
ting themselves to stand upor the outposts of knowledge, 
and conquer for her new possessions from the sway of 
mystery and darkness,—-only by watching thei, day 
after day, laboriously accumulating facts and elimina- 
ting truth by processes as tedious and complicated as 
those which serve to separate the glancing metal from 
the unsightly ore, that we ean appreciate the scientific 
department. It has been, since its foundation, under 
the control of Dr. E. Wotrr, a gentleman combining 
in a high degree the qualifications that are demanded 
by his position. He is at present assisted by Dr. Ritt- 
HAUSEN, and several young gentlemen. 

The investigations carried on here have had especial 
reference to the production of milk, of flesh (mutton,) 
and of manure under various circumstances. A very 
great number of analyses have necessarily been per- 
formed, and have been so executed as to command the 
confidence of all capable of judging of their value. 
In a following communication I shall give some of the 
results obtained here, and will at present, with your 
permission, occupy a little space in urging the estub- 


> in the 


lishment of similar “ Experiment Stations’ 
United States. 

It would not be difficult to name several gentlemen 
of wealth, owning fine farms, fine rattle and other live 
stock, accustomed to farming in a liberal and enter- 
prising manner, who thus have just the “Station” where 
experiments could be most advantageously prosecuted. 
An annual outlay of a few thousand dollars, would 
support series of investigations, which, if conlucted by 
men of proper ability, could not fail to be highly pro- 
fitable. 


labor, yielding results not second to any of those that 


State Ag. Societies here may find a field ot 


now follow their useful efforts. 

The Transactions of the N. Y. Ag Society, for exam- 
ple, contain many valuable papers, but very few of 
them bear the stamp of remarkable excellence ; very 
few of them have announced important principles. 
With facts they are replete; but they do not present 
many subjects in so varied aspects, do not so exhaust 
observation that a generalizing mind can deduce from 
therm statements of universal application. 

What agriculture most needs, is the esfablishment 
of its doctrines—not the proposition of fancies, or of 
fucts which hold good for this or that township, but 
the evolution of a general theory, applicable every- 
where. Engineering is a matter of certainty ; navi- 
gation could not exist without a scientific basis, and 
agriculture can only get out of its teens by taking hold 
of all the dim lines of fact and following them out to 
where they converge to splendid foci, standing in which 
one can look back and see harmony where otherwise 
If ag- 


riculture would do manly things, it inust think manly 


only confusion and contradiction would appear. 


thoughts. If it would accomplish great results, it must 


find the centers of power. A child that turns the valves 
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of an engine, can control safely the railway train that 
an army of elephants could not check without disaster. 
The basis of doctrine will not rapidly unfold itself. It 
must be unfolded. If agriculturists would know, they 
must inquire. The knowledge they need belongs not 
to revelation, but to science; and it must be sought 
for as the philosopher seeks other scientific truth. 
When farmers contribute to the carrying on of investi- 
gations having for an object the discovery of the laws 
of culture and vegetable growth, and conducted by 
minds that bring to their task the requisite vigor, skill 
and knowledge, then light will flood in, where now is 
only obseurity. When Ag Societies make Experiment 
Stations their eare and pride, they will more fully and 
legitimately approach the accomplishment of their 
end, the perfection of agriculture. 

The discovery of new truth and the difusion of that 
already learned, may be most appropriately carried on 
together. He that is so thoroughly acquainted with 
all that is known with reference to every topie as to be 
able to investigate the unknown; he who stands so 
advanced upon the outposts that be can look into what 
lies beyond, is of all the most capable of instructing 
others. The doctrine of AGAssiz, that the teacher 
and investigator should be one, is most true. He who 
would teach, must command respect by an ability to 
impart more than the people can find in books. He 
who makes researches, should teach in order to keep 
before his mind the deficiencies of present knowledge. 

While appeals to Legislatures have been made in 
vain for the endowment of agricultural schools—while 
the means of agricultural instruction are comparatively 
nothing, and of accurate experimental investigation 
absolutely wanting, it remains to private or corporate 
enterprise to open the way; and this is no unsafe ad- 
venture; but, with no need of extravagant outlay, will 
bring an ample return. The active minds of Europe 
are united in their expressions of admiration and as- 
tonishment at Ameriexn progress, but here the means 
of genuine advancement in agricultural knowledge are 
How long shall this be ? 
S. W. Jouncon. 
We hope the suggestions of Mr. Jounson wili re- 


vastly superior to our own. 


eeive, as they merit, the attention of the officers of our 
State Agricultural Associations, and of the enlightened 
and liberal friends of agricultural improvement. We 
have as a people, talked much about agricultural edu- 
cation, but as yet have done little to promote its ad- 
vancement, and absolutely nothing towards developing 
the true principles of the science of agriculture. We 
had heped and still hope, that our State Agricultural 
Society would take the lead in devising and carrying 
into effect some feasible plan for the promotion of Ag- 
ricultural Science. An institution, like the one de- 
scribed by our correspondent, where science and prac- 
tice should go hand in hand—where the results of the 
laboratory should be tested by exact experiments on 
the faurm—where the multitude of questions that are 
constantly arising iu the minds of intelligent farmers, 
with regard to the adaptation of manures to particular 
crops nd soils, the best manner of feeding inimals, &e. 
&e. should be decided by the investigations of chem- 
istry and actual experiment, could not fail to be of im- 
mense practical advantage to every farmer. 
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Profits of Accurate Farming. 
Statement of D. D. T. More’s Ps efits for 1953. 








We have been favored by Mr. More, with the ac- 
companying transcript from his farm books for the past 
year. He has for some years practiced keeping an ac- 
curate account of every item of expense, and also of ev- 
ery cent received, and of charging the land devoted to 
a particular crop with the expense of cultivation, and 


crediting it with the produce. This system is one wor-— 


thy of adoption by every farmer. It shows how much 
the farm produces, the cost of carrying it on, and af- 
fords a balance sheet full of suggestions for next year’s 
work. The soil of Mr. More’s farm is light, and has, 
under his superior tillage, been restored from an ex- 
hausted condition to a high degree of fertility. 

June Potatoes—4j acres. 


One hundred sixty-two barrels sold,............... $i61 73 
31 bushels small potatoes for seed at 30c ..... #9 30 
Labor of plauting and cultivating, ........+- 25 00 
Digying and assorting,......... 0 Ce sececeses 19 00 
Pas <5 000 00 owen es a5dssiosdeeved 23 00 

-— 76 30 

Amount of profit,..... saben caenete bark eam eae $85 43 

Mercer Potatoes—10} acres. 

Amount of sales, mostly at 50 cents per bushel,.... $781 00 
G1 bushels seed at 30 Cents,.......... cece $18 "30 
Labor of planting and cultivating, .......... 4° 00 
Digging and assorting,....... Bieta tin te 65 00 
Market.ng 640 barrels at 10 cents,. akan sae 64 00 

— 195 30 

Amount of prefit,........ isi ce ay aig aR Swiss $505 70 

Oats—10 acres. 
DE EE MRM aie pass cons doevnese bs 4-5 coos $174 00 


Expenses of cultiv ating and harvesting,........... 135 25 














NAT IS 05509 40a ons 5eeweusncer esses $38 75 
Early Sweet Corn—2 acres. 
Arnount Of dales, .0.2...6ccressccsescecsecsvceces R58 23 
ERDONEES CUMIVEROD,, 0..69:4.205. 0000809 6099069 80088 40 00 
NOE BRO 5 b0 oi 4 9.056 sto ce tie dansowss $18 23 
Strawberries—1 acre. 
Amount of sales,......... a ee Pry Aree $235 23 
Expenses, ..<..0-. pares Sen Sas 6445686500 o> Seeds’ . 91 50 
| ee ee Ee iéeneen $143 73 
Asparagus—} acre. 
Sales, 902 bunches at 12 cents each,............... $108 24 
Expense of cultivation, ......... bens ae sews ery 29 32 
Prt 0 SP Oe a isc. AA ad coccccccocccs O78 OB 
Rye—50 acres. 
oteciee, toe Me! en, ne ee ee $1,132 71 
Expense of cuigivation and harvesting,............ 375 50 
Amnpant of prokt,....oss cesses eer re eee $757 21 
Indian Corn—8 acres. 
IIE WI WN no 56's 504. 'e Series swe 64 cere eoees SHO 00 
Expense of cultivation,*............cccc00 coocss BED 
ST OP Es oda Gose chs causdcdscccetes $95 20 
Long John Potatoes—5 acres. 
es ee are drt ivwky ict $354 25 
Expense cultivation,........ssccccess pre tnusoces - 9023 
OO eee rere (agaetonn cdi $264 00 
Peach Orchard—5 acres. 
Des, GES DON Bs 56k os 5 «6 dckeee cee .-. $501 00 
Expense of gathering, marketing, &c.,..... coscee 195-60 
Amount of profit,........ ia sealer ceil Sak ia eta $366 00 





* The field was highly manured, a crop of rye turned in, 
and ome ton of guano applied, which accounts for the large 
ex pense 











won 





Sweet Corn—12 acres. 


RTE. CMM 6 ccsvbdckaws conta eds cones O60 7 
Expense of cultivation, &.......0000-ses0e ere 
Amount of profit,.......... cin avea Ewen -.. $274 48 
Pasture, 30 acres; meadow, 10 acres; garden, yards 


and lanes, 34 acres; pasture for pigs, 2 acres—keep 10 
cows, about 100 fowls. 


Sales of eggs, butter, milk, poultry, pigs, produce of garden, 








and cash received for pasturing,........ siveicse - B76 54 

CERO ick datiatsas 5x04 inks shee Sa on ee 

te ee eooee S301 54 

On hand 400 gallons currant wine, worth $1,..... $400 00 

Expenses of manufacturing, raising, &¢.,........ 200 00 

Panwent ak, SR k.0 ve kesasenensiie seeeeese F200 00 

Recapitulation. 

Vy DONO OE Gig avrs seas nene ceeesees-45n F5.ER2 66 

Whole amount of expemses,........0cscccsessses 2,023 47 

Whole amount of profits.. .........000-00+ 0008 $3,259 19 
Deduct the imerest on 78 acres of land valued at 
$15,000, at 7 per cent,...... coor eesececes $1,050 
Rent of 80 acres of lund,.........s000008 — 
Eg Oe Pe Oey Ae Tee dies ore j 42 
Lo fe Ce ne coo» 100 


— 1,397 00 


Clear profit on 159 acres of land, ............ $1,562 19 
Mr. More experimented the past year considerably 
with guano, and is confident that upon the corn crop 
the increased product made the expenditure a pro- 
fitable one. A solution of it applied to a portion 
of his strawberry plants, gave a manifestly greater 
crop, both in size and quantity. Two acres of land, 
planted to sweet corn, which were already in a high 
state of cultivation, did not yield more abundantly 
for the application of guano, and a portion treated 
with superphosphate of lime showed no perceptible 
increase of product. A part of ten acres of land in oats, 
also previously highly manured, received a dressing of 
guano, but this portion did not produce more grain 
than the other, though the growth of straw was some- 
what heavier. Mr. More has purchased four tons of 
guano for use the coming season, and will experiment 
more accurately with it. He also used the superphos- 
phate of lime last year, but is not prepared to speak 
decidedly with reference to its value as a fertilizer on 
his light soil. He regards the turning in of clover and 
green crops generally as the most profitable manure 
for his farm, while he husbands most carefully all the 
animal manure, even to the droppings of his fowls. 


The value of barn-yard manure is not reckoned in 
the expense, as it is produced and remains upon the 
farm. When special fertilizers were used the expense 
is charged. Some of the crops raised by Mr. More are 
such as farmers remote from markets could not raise 
profitably, but the bulk of his profit is on field crops 
which command a ready sale in all sections and at all 
times. This balance is probably a larger one than 
most farmers will be able to secure, but it shows what 
accuracy, foresight and energy can accomplish. Who 
will now say that farming cannot be made lucrative ? 
or who need seek a more profitable investment of mo- 
ney than in a farm which under proper management 
can be made better year by year? Add to this the 
fact that tilling the soil ig a pleasant, bealthful and 
scientific calling, subject to no sudden ups and downs, 
and we are forced to the conclusion that the farmer 
who lives up to the spirit of the age, who cultivates 
his soil understandingly and his mind assiduously, is 
the most independent and well to do man of the times, 
the true Country GENTLEMAN. 
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How to Build a Good Fence. 


L. Tucker, Esq.- In writing to you a few weeks 
since, asking for information respecting draining tile, 
I promised to send you a description of a fence, which 
I have found to answer well here. 

My farm consists of 130 acres. I bought it three 
years ago, from one of our old Canadian farmers. It 
was a modei farm, under his management, for burrs, 
Canada thistles, June grass, foxtail, and all other mat- 
ters and things of this sort, as well as for bad fences— 
there were not good rails enough on the whole place, 
to make 50 rods of fence. The old man and his neigh- 
bors’ cattle had many a contest, to know which should 
hold possession. 

After coming into possession, my first effort was to 
get a good outside fence. This I soon accomplished, 
by building something over a mile of common board 
fence. This was constructed in the usual way. But 
next, I needed cross fences, for the farm was all in one 
field, and I designed laying it out in eight acre lots. 
I found, on a short calculation, that in accomplishing 
this, I had to buila over 3 miles of fence; and to get 
a good fence at the least cost, was what I wished. My 
neighbors could not learn me much in reference to the 
matter, either by example or precept, so I had to fig- 
ure it out. 

My first operation was to purchase 300 saw logs in 
the woods. These were drawn to a saw mill with my 
own teams in the winter. Next [ bought about one 
thousand cedar posts, and cut and drew home nearly 
another thousand. The lumber was partly drawn by 
my own teams, and partly by others. As soon as the 
spring opened, I commenced operations—this I did by 
squaring off my intended fields, and putting in stakes 
on the lines of the fences. This done, my plowman 
commenced his part, by throwing three furrows to each 
hand, leaving as large a space in finishing, or between 
them, as convenient. He then altered his elevis, and 
went down with another furrow as deep as he could 
run the plow—-returning in the same furrow to throw 
up the loose earth. I found that he got down full 15 
inches. Two men now commenced sinking holes eight 
feet apart and one foot deep in this furrow, or ditch 
In soft clay or loam, they dug 86 holes in about three 
fourths of a day. As soon as the holes were dug, we 
commenced putting in the posts. This is a simple ope- 
ration, but it is best done, I think, by first setting eve- 
ry tenth or twelfth post in lime, and then using two 
good strong cords stretched from these to guide the man 
in setting the rest. 

I do not think that it is of any use to pack the earth 
hard round the posts. In fact I believe it does harm 
As soon as the posts are set, we strike a line on the 
posts, two feet three inches above the natural Jevel of 
the ground; the bottom board, about twelve inches 
wide, is now nailed on, its upper edge even with the 
line. The plow is again called into requisition, using, 
however, only one horse. The earth that had been 
thrown from the line of the fence, is now turned back. 
This is done by throwing in three furrows on each side, 
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and then throwing these up again. Two more boards, 
six inches wide, are now nailed on—the first with an 
opening of 6 inches, and the second 8 inches. The 
nails used thus far, are common two-and-a-half inch 
cuts, but in nailing on the battens, which I do on each 
post, we use four inch nails, putting one through each 
fence board. 

The next operation and last, as far as the fence is 


. concerned, is to set two men to finishing the banking. 


This is a quick and simple operation—one goes ahead 
and throws up the loose earth out of the ditch; the 
second clears out the ditch, and finishes the bank. 
Timothy seed is at once sown on very thick, and the 
bank is siightly lamp’d down with the back of the 
shovel. Two men will easily finish the banking of 
40 rods in a day. 

Such a fence when finished, will cost here less than 
forty-five cents per rod. It will be five feet high from 
bottom of ditch—it eannot be jumped by any eommon 
animal—it occupies with me 5 feet of land—it is easily 
built, a large share of this digging and bauking being 
done by horses, and all the rest is performed by com- 
mon farm Jaborors—it is quickly built—the posts never 
heave, even in softish or wettish soils—the water ean- 
not freeze round them, and they will last longer than 
posts set in the common way. 

If you deem this worth publishing, I may trouble 
you again with an aceount of some of our doings in 
these parts. I think more of our farmers should take 
the Country Gentleman, and write you now and then 
to let you know what we are doing in Canada. I am 
only a beginner in farming, but I have raised crops 
on my Thitly Farm, that I guess would be hard to beat: 
I have tried guano, and will try it again; but the ma- 
nure from the yard, well rotted, and freely used, rath- 
er goes ahead of it. I have bought, made and used 
over fifteen hundred loads in about two years and a 
half, and I find it pays. Yours, J.Simpson. Bow- 


manvilke, C. W., March 28, 1854. 
——— 


Water in Lead Pipes. 


Messrs. Eprrors— Various newspapers at the pres- 
ent day, are full of the evil effects of having water 
run through lead pipes. Some accounts state that in- 
dividuals have lost their lives in consequence of using 
water which has run through a lead pipe, and others 
that they placed fish in a tub of water, which lived 
only two hours after being put in the water. Is it not 
more probable that the water possessed the unhealthy 
or poisonous effects within itself, or that it contained 
within its mineral properties, some substance which 
caused the lead pipe to corrode, and thus communicate 
poison to the drinker? In proof, I will say that I 


bring water from an excellent spring, one hundred and 
twenty rods, through a half-inch lead pipe with only 
six feet head and fall, into a cistern lined with lead, 
and I cannot perceive any evil effects as yet; and I 
placed in a tub which takes the waste water, trouts at 
sundry times, and they lived in the enjoyment of good 
health from four to six weeks at a time, and until they 
jumped out upon the dry ground while at play and died 
before seen. A.D. Arms. FE. Montpelier, Vt. 
















































Farming in Tennessee. 





A sabscriber in Van Buren Co., Termessee, gives the 
following account of the state of agriculture in that vi- 
cinity. He hardly need to have added that the farmers 
generally were opposed to book farming. The detail he 
gives of their practical operations is sufficient to prove 
that they have no faith in agricultural pablications or 
associations. He says :—‘ Farming in this part of the 
State, is in a wretched condition. Not one man in ten 
will allow allow his land to be ruined with a ‘dig 
plow.’ I do not know of more than half a dozen fwo- 
horse plows in the county. And euch a thing asa 
plow requiring more than two horses is unheard of. 
The land is all scratched over in March and April for 
the summer crop. The instrument used is here called 
the “ bull-tongue plow.” It is about ten or twelve in- 
ches long and four inches wide at the widest part, 
turned forward co as to run under the surface about 
two inches, or probably anew one will reach to thé 
depth of three inches. This does not pulverize the soil 
by any means. What is turned up is left in great clods 
until ‘‘melfed by rain” or breken by the same instru- 
ment in tillage. Such a thing asa harrow or roller I 
have yet to see for the first time in this county (Van 
Buren.) Corn is almost the only field crop depended 
upon. Qats are sown by some farmers to “ rest’ the 
land after corn has been taken from it for a series of 
years. Some raise enough wheat to allow them “bis- 
cuit every Sunday morning.” There are not many 
farms that produce more than thirty bushels of corn 
per acre. You will doubtless be surprised that it can 
do this under such tillage. The land is as productive 
as can be found anywhere or it would not. Cattle dnd 
hogs are the principal stock raised. They are all of 
the commonest kind. The cattle are generally very 
small, being fed on the husks of corn in winter and 
pastured on the coarse mountain grass in the summer. 
Hogs are of the land-pike breed, (if you know such an 
one,) and scarcely ever see corn from the time they 
are small pigs until they are two or three years old, 
when they are fattened. They subsist on acorns and 
roots, and are the more highly prized from being 
‘shifty.’ It requires from fifteen to twenty bushels of 
corn to make them weigh one hundred and seventy- 
five or two hundred pounds. They are generally fat- 
tened by being turned into a lot containing from one 
to twe acres, and fed as much raw corn as they can eat 
and waste, for about two months. No animals are put 
under shelter but horses, and many of them are not. 
Some few horses are raised for sale, but the people 
find less profit in this than any other kind of stock. 
They are fed, almost exclusively, on corn, and the 
blades stripped from the stalk in August, and cured. 
Hay is not known. I do not believe that there are 
ten acres in the county, from which hay is cut. I will 
not describe barns, barn-yards, fences, &c., for you 
can imagine these from what I have told you of other 
things. Fruits are almost entirely neglected. I have 
been here for three years, and have been constantly 
endeavoring to try and get the people to quit this 
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skimming, impoverishing (both of land and man) sys- 
tem, andto adopt a renovating, enriching system. All 
say that I will find my theories all fail in practice, 
that book farming will break a man up, &c. 

I have bought me 250 acres of good sandy land, and 
Iam going to try and show these people that all I 
have said was not “wild theory.” 


—— 
Reduction of Bones by Ashes. 





L. Tucker, Esq.—I believe that the reduction of 
bones by means of ashes, as spoken of in the Country 
Gentleman of Feb. 9th, would require from two to 
five or six months, depending partly upon the strength 
of the ashes, but more upon their being kept suitably 
moist. If too much water is applied, they will leach, 
and a portion of the potash will be lost; if too little, 
the organic part of the bones will escape in the form 
of ammonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, &c, thereby at 
once diminishing their value as a manure, and render- 
ing the premises disagreable and unhealthy. As much 
water should be applied as the ashes will hold, with- 
out leaching; and the bones should be kept perfectly 
covered. 

There are some difficulties attending this process ; 
it requires frequent attention—the hogshead, or other 
vessel, in which the ashes and bones are placed, must 
be away from any building, and yet must be in a cool 
place—probably some g:seous mutter will escape at 
last; and I did not therefore intend, nor do I now, to 
recommend the reduction of bones by ashes as a general 
thing, and certainly not where there are large quanti- 
ties of bones to be disposed of; for in that case it is 
quite worth the farmer’s while, to procure sulphuric 
acid—from } to 4 of their weight—and reduce them tu 
a superphosphate—rather to a mixture of phosphate 
and superphosphate-—as has been recommended in 
nearly all our agricultural papers. What I wished to 
say, is, that where, as in many families, there are a 
few bones and a few ashes, wanted for no other than 
agricultural purposes, they may be preserved in the 
way I have described, without any very great loss of 
their fertilizing properties. In this way, the bones of 
the preceding year may be reduced to a condition for 
tolerably prompt action—not as prompt as if reduced 
by sulphuric acid—by the time for planting, with the 
exception of a few of the last, which will be found to 
be hard, and may be again treated with ashes and 
kept over till another year. Theoretically the idea of 


reducing bones by ashes does not look well. It would 
be said, that the alkali will drive off the ammonia 
from the organic part of the bones. Such is undoubt- 
edly the tendency; and will be the result, to a great 
extent, if the whole process is not well managed, and 
perhaps to some extent, if it is managed in the best way 
possible. It might also be said, that the phosphate of 
lime, of which two thirds of the bone is composed, 
will remain a phosphate still, instead of being changed 
to a superphosphate. This I suppose is true; and as 
the phosphate is less solub!e than the superphosphate, 
I have no doubt that bones reduced by ashes act some- 
what less promptly than those dissolved in sulphuric 
acid. But for that very reason they act more perma- 
nently, and so may be of nearly equal value in the 
end. Yourstruly, J.A. Nasu. Amherst, April 20, 
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Cement Pipes for Water. 





Messrs. Epirors—In looking over a late number 
of the Country Gentleman, I notice that Mr. S. D. T. 
of Fergusonville, is desirous of learning the best way 
to bring water to his building, end if water lime can 
be laid with safety. I will try to give you what little 
knowledge and experience I have had in bringing wa- 
ter through what we call cement pipes, and think it the 
best for common purposes, if well] laid. 

I dug the ditch from the spring to the house, 3 feet 
deep.of sufficient width for a man to work in convenient- 
ly. ‘the spring was about 3 feet higher than my house, 
and the water had to run through a hollow of from 8 to 


10 feet in depth, of a gradual ascent both ways. The 
pipe [laid was of aninch bore. The mixing of the 
mortar is too well known to require explanation. The 


bottom of the ditch wants to be made smooth and of a 
shape to receive the mortar. The manner of laying the 
pipe is to have a trough 6 ft. long, 4 inches in depth, and 
3 in width in the bottom, flaring towards the top. This 
trough is filled with mortar; then turned bottom side up 
in the ditch. The rod then is imbedded in the mortar 
and another trough full is turned on that, and smooth- 
ed around with a trowel. The rod must be earefully 
drawn, until it ean be turned up so as to admit of an- 
other trough full. At the end of the rod there must be 
a short piece of rod attached by a cord some 6 inches 
long, to smooth out anything that might happen to 
crowd in behind the main rod. At the lowest point in 
the hollow, we inserted a piece of lead pipe in the side 
of the main pipe, for the purpose of cleaning it when- 
ever the sediment obstructed the free passage ef the 
water. By pulling the cork from that piece of pipe, the 
water will rush through and cleanse it thoroughly. You 
can set a barrel with both heads out, over the let-off 
place, so that it can be easily got at, at any time. 

It is necessary in laying through hollows,that the pipe 
should be some heavier and a sufficient time for it to 
harden. When you arrive at the summit on the opposite 
side from the spring, you there insert an air tube, to 
come near the top of the ground, protected in some way 
to let off the air that will collect at that point. If not 
let off, it will prevent the water from passing. 

Pipe, laid in this way, I used twelve years, and left 
it in the eastern partof the State of New York, in per- 
fect order. I laid down some lead pipe about three 
years after, that was a source of considerable trouble 
from bursting. 

I should have said that the sand should be coarse, 
and washed free from mud and dirt. The proportion 
W. P. 


a 


that ITused was ? sand to } water lime. 


rain Co, Ohio. 
———— 
Cream.—The first fifth portion of milk from the cow 
contains about one twenticth part of cream; the se- 
How 


important then to be careful to get the last and richest 


cond fitth, one twelfth; the last fifth, one sixth. 


drop, even if it were not true that cows are quickly 
dried up by a slovenly practice of leaving a small 
portion in the udder. 
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Plowing in Green Crops. 





I see in the fast vol. of The Cultivator, p. 300, an 
That part 
which attracted my attention, was the process of throw- 


article under the head of green manuring. 


ing the green erop flat on the ground for plowing un- 
der, with a roller, harrow or chain. I have invented 
another method, something different from the above, 
which is very cheap, and does the work to perfection, 
The process 
Most farmers 


without any extra labor for the team. 
by which this is performed is as follows. 
are acquainted with the gage roller that is attached to 
the beams of some plows to prevent their going too 
deep. This roller is placed in an iron frame, fastened 
to the beam of the plow, and hangs in the lower part 
of the frame, rolling on the ground to gage the depth. 
The improvement consists in having a three quarter 
inch round iron bolt fifteen inches long, passed through 
the frame and gage roller; then put a roller on each 
end of the bolt, five inches long. This makes three 
rollers running all abreast, which will roll down a 
strip of grass or other green crop fifteen inches wide. 
These rollers will not pass off the top ends of the grass 
before the plow will be turning the other ends under. 
Thus it will be seen that the work is done at the same 
time and to perfection, without making it any harder 
for the team. I offer this improvement for the benefit 


of my fellow agriculturists. Exrian Hoag. Keese- 


| ville, N. ¥., 2nd Mo. 1854 


—<>__—_ 
Influence of Agricultural Papers. 


Our agent at Columbia, (Conn.) in remitting a list 
of subscribers, remarks :—‘‘ I believe this makes a re- 
spectable list for a rural town with less than 1,000 in- 
habitants. You will find by your books, that from the 
publication of the first no. of The Cultivator to the 
What 


little our mite has been towards the pecuniary support 


present, you have had subscribers in Columbia. 


of the paper has doubtless been gratifying to the pub- 
lishers; yet, after all, in my judgment, the great re- 
It has stimulated to emulation 


and improvement. A spirit of inquiry has been waked 


ward has been ours. 


up, in regard to agricultural interests and horticultural 
improvements, which is visible in every section of the 


town. Better crops are raised—better farm buildings 


are being erected—better stock is beng raised and se- 
lected—and horticultural and rural embellishments are 
springing up in and around our dwellings, which plain- 
ly indieate that their iamates have been made ac- 
quainted with the suggestive topics ef the “ Agricul- 
tural papers.” 

“Last fall our county formed an agricultural socie- 
tv, and held a fair about six weeks after its formation. 


at the extreme south of the county, and took some five 
or six of the first premiums, while another town in the 
county, with three times the inhabitants, and equal 
natural advantages, but takes no agricultural papers, 
furnished no members, and took no premiums.” [We 
did not suppose there was a town in old Connecticut, 
where the people were all so far behind the age as to 
be entirely without an agricultural journal. No won- 
der they did not take any prizes or furnish any mem- 
bers for their County Ag. Society. Such Societies are 










































Stick to the Farm. 





BY HENRY F. FRENCH. 


Stick to the farm, young men. 
its products, the true wealth of the nation, are within 
your control-— when corn and wheat, and hay and cattle, 


and the produce of the dairy bring double their former | 


prices, while the wages of farm labor, always the last 
to be affected by fluctuations of business, or political 
affairs, have advanced comparatively little; now, 
when the nations of the earth are re-converting their 
plowshares and pruning hooks, into swords and spears, 
when great armies are gathering together to destroy 
each other, and lay waste the beautiful earth, which 


‘ now, 


God has given to man to ‘till and to keep ;’ 
when the labor of whole countries is diverted from pro- 
ducing the means of feeding and clothing and shelter- 
ing and blessing mankind, to a worse than idle con- 
sumption of the produce of your labor; now while the 
farmer is rapidly gaining the respect and wealth and 
influence due to his position as “lord of the land,” be 
not seduced from your honorable and independent 
place, by whisperings of ambition, urging you to seek 
for wealth or ease, or honor, in a city life. 

You are tempted to exchange the hard work of the 
farm, to become a clerk in a city shop, to put off your 
heavy boots and frock, and be a gentleman, behind the 
counter! You, by birth and education, intended for 
an upright, independent, manly citizen, to call no man 
master, and to be no man’s servam, would become 
at first, the errand boy of the shop, to fetch and carry 
like a spaniel, then the salesman to fill the place which 
at best, a girl would fill much better—to bow and 
smile and cringe and flatter—to atiend upon the wishes 
of every painted and padded form of humanity—to 
humbly suggest to rakes and harlots, as well as to 
starched and ruffled respectability, what color and fub- 
ric best becomes the form and complexion of each— 
and finally, to become a trader, a worshipper of mam- 
mon, as Carlyle says, ‘‘a kind of human beaver that 


has learned the art of ciphering,’ compelled to look 


anxiously at the prices current of cotton and railroad 
stocks, in order to learn each morning, whether you 
are bankrupt or net, and in the end, to fail, sand com- 
promise with your creditors and your conscience, and 
sigh for your native hills. 

Or, perhaps, your party being in power, you would 
obtain a clerkship at Washington, and remove your 
little family from the north, te a more genial climate, 
to live at your ease, and grow rich on twelve hundred 


doliars a year! You give up your jittle farm, your 


New England privileges of schools and churches, your , 


independent and influential membership of parish, and 
district and town and church, the woods and play 
grounds for your children, your friends and kindred 
and home. Twelve hundred dollars is a large sum to 
you, half the price of your farm perhaps, twice the 
amount of the minister’s salary. With your habits of 
economy and thrift, you can live on half the amount. 


Your arrangements are to be made. The homestead 


Now when land and | 
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After all, it is not so 
easy } arting with our household gods. The trees our 
hands have planted take root in our hearts, the vines 


is sold, and you are landless. 


and roses, twined by our own fingers, and those of our 
loved ones, over rustic arbors, cling round us more 
Your labor has been mingled 
Tears are in the eyes of 


closely than we thought. 
with the soil of every field. 
your wife, at every thought of departing, but she trusts 
in your superior judgment, and no murmur escapes her 
lips at your decision. 

At the end of a single 
year in “the city of magnificent distances,” you have 


You have left your home. 


bitter realizations of the meaning ef that phrase. It 
has proved indeed to be full of magnificent distances, 
for you, from happiness, from independence, from ad- 
vantages of every kind. For the first time, you have 
felt how sore a thing it is, for a northern freeman to be 
depeudent, to labor at stated hours, at the bidding of 
au superior officer, to feel that the office you fill, on 
which depend your very means of living, for yourself 
and family, is held at the arbitrary will of another, 
who may, if he please, make a servile conformity of 
your views with his own, on political or what you may 
deem moral questions, the condition, by which you re- 
tain your place. You, who at home, had never seen 
the man who dared claim to be your superior, are 
forced to submit to the iron rule of caste, to send your 
card to the Secretary, whom you once knew perhaps as 
an equal, and wait an hour, with the colored servant 
in the hall, to be told at last, to call another day—to 
be slipped over, or shaken off by the “member” 
whom you helped to elect, and who had now no further 
use for you; and consume your energies in endeavyor- 
ing to keep the toe of your boot from proximity with 
that part of his person, where his honor holds its seat 
—to be assessed to support party presses, whose princi- 
ples you may despise. In short, you have sold your 
manhood for an office, your birthright for a mess of 
pott:go. But the half is not yet told, for the mess of 
Your 
You must pay two hun- 


pottage even, is not sufficient for your wants. 
salary is at starvation yoint. 
dred dollars for a house, with two parlors and a_base- 
ment for servants, without a cellar, without a closet, 
without a pump or aqueduct, without a sink, or clothes- 
yard or garden. Your wife with the aid of a servant, 
cannot do the work so easily as she did it alone, at the 
north. All the water comes from the city pump a 
dozen rods off in buckets; the slops are poured into 
the street, your clothing is crammed into wardrobes, 
your supplies must be procured daily at market, in 
contemptible quantities—in short, everything, except 
the parlors, which are for show, and to make you seem 
respectable, must be richly carpeted and curtained, 
everything else is adapted to the idea, that labor is de- 
grading, and that the comfort and convenience of those 
who perform it, is not worth consultirg. The thrift, 
and energy and comfort of northern households, is un- 
known in this latitude. 


Look now, at the prices of necessary articles of food. 
On your farm, however small, your cellar was always 
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filled with an unlimited supply of all such vegetables, 
as you desired, and barrels of beef and pork of your 
own slaughtering. Your granary had always, as 
much of corn and rye, and perhaps of wheat, as you 
chose to use. Your cows gave you milk and butter in 
abundance at all times, and your garden and orchard, 
fruits for yourself and the children, and the neighbors, 
without stint. Now, (I give actual market prices in 
Washington) you buy one peck of potatoes for ‘“ three 
levies,” or thirty-seven and a half cents, beef at six- 
teen cents a pound, turkeys at from one dollar and a 
quarter to two dollars each, chickens, with the shells 
scarcely off their heads, not larger than robins, at 
twenty-five cents each, butter at thirty-one cents a 
pound, and milk at eight cents a quart, and so on to 
the end of the chapter. Instead of enjoying the abun- 
dance of the earth, as you have been accustomed to do, 
you begin to associate the idea of dollars and cents, 
with the food on your table; you are compelled to vex 
yourself with economizing in the details of living, in- 
stead of by system, and to feel your soul gradually 
narrowing in, to a conformity with narrow circum- 
stances. You find yourself a poorer man than while 
upon your hard northern farm, poorer in your animal 
means of living, poorer in comparison with those around 
you, poorer in independence, in prospects for the fu- 
ture for yourself and family, poorer in everything. 

We might follow this train of thought into further 
details, did time allow it, but enough it is hoped, has 
been said, to induce an independent Northern farmer 
to hesitate long, and consider well, before he exchanges 
his position for any place, where any mas/er comes 
between him and his Maker. 

The beautiful lines of Mrs. Sigourney give a truth- 
ful, though poetical picture of Farm Life :— 


Saw ye the farmer at his plow 
As you were riding by? 

Or wearied ‘neath the noon-day toil, 
When the summer-suns were high! 

And thought you that his lot was hard? 
And did you thank your God. 

That you and yours were not condemned 


° ? 
Thus like a slave to plod? 


Come, see him at his harvest home, 
When garden, field, and tree, 

Conspire with flowing stores to fill 
His barn and granary. 

His healthml children gaily sport 
Amid the new-mown hay. 

Or proudly aid with vigorous arm, 
His tasks, as best they may. 

The Harvest Giver is his friend, 
The Maker of the soil, 

And Earth. the Mother. gives them bread 
And cheers their patient toil. 

Come join them round their wintry hearth, 
The heartfelt pleasures see, 

And you can better judge low blest 
The farmer’s life may be. Exeter, N. H. 

—j>—— 

MonuMENT TO Mr. DowninG.—The committee ap- 
pointed at the last session of the American Pomologi- 
eal Congress to obtain funds to erect a monument to 
the memory of the late A. J. Down1NG,have received for 
this purpose about one thousand dollars. The Horticul- 
rist states that itis proposed to place it in some of the 
public grounds at Washington, and that the design is 
a vase of pure white marble elaborately earved, on a 
pedestal bearing a suitable inscription. The whole to 
be nine feet high. 
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Home Manufacture of Poudrette. 


Inquiries like the following bave often been made, 
and many have desired to know how they eould avail 
themselves of a valuable manure, and at the same time 
render the apartments alluded to entirely free from any 
odor. Information on the subject of eeonomy and 
cleanliness eombined, which could not be obtained in 
any other way, we have no doubt will be aceeptable 
to many of our readers :-— 

* Will you please inform me the best and most con- 
venient mode of manufacturing night soil inte pou- 
drette, so that it.may be drawn on lind and spread 
without any odor, or inconvenience—my inquiry re- 
fers only to home use, of this powerful manure. B. G. 
Oneida Co., N. Y.”’ 

The contents of privies, commonly known under the 
name of night soil, furnish an exceedingly powerful 
manure when properly manufactured, and under right 
management, the process will destroy ail the effluvia 
arising from those deposits, and render the closets en- 
tirely inoffensive. 

When a resevoir or small stream of water is at eom- 
mand, so that a current may be made to sweep through 
several times a day and carry off the conteats into the 
manure yard, or into a covered bed of peat or a com- 
post heap, this forms perhaps the most perfect mode 
of removal. An essential requisite however, is free- 
dom from the influence of frost, and the closet should 
therefore be connected with the dwelling where the 
reservoir of water may be kept from freezing, and 
from which there should be an underground channel of 
considerable size and slope. We have known all this 
to be perfectly accomplished by means of a lead cis- 
tern in the upper story, which was kept supplied with 
rain water at all times from the broad roof of the 
house, and which was sufficient besides for baths, 
washing, and all other domestic purposes. 

When a current of water cannot be used, the next best 
contrivance, is to form a strong tight box, of matched 
pine plank, and give it two or three coats of coal tar, 
so as to render it durable, and proof against moisture 
and warping. It is to be placed on two runners like 
those of a sled, made of plank or scantling, to the for- 
ward end of which a chain and iron hook are attached, 
so that it may readily be drawn off by a horse. This 
box must be of such a size as to fit a cavity made on 
purpose under the building. 

The next thing is to provide a supply of some effi- 
cient deodorizing substance. Dry sawdust or thorough- 
ly dried peat does tolerably well, with the occasional 
addition of ashes and powdered charcoal. Charcoal 
dust alone, is much better, and if daily applied in 
small quantities will nearly destroy all smell; but it 
is absolutely essential to success that a full supply of 
this material be kept near at hand in a large box or 
hogshead in a shed or out-house, where it shall be al- 
ways dry and in a condition to apply every day, sum- 
mer and winter. Animal charcoal is still more effi- 
cient than common charcoal, and may be made to form 
a portion of a material made as follows :—Make a pile 
of peat, turf, old straw and brush, mixed with tanner’s 
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shavings and broken bones; let the pile become dry 
enough te bum, and then cover it with sods and set it 
on fire. It should be suffered to burn with a slow, 
smothered combustion, so as to char without consum- 
ing the materials. When the process is completed, 
the whole heap, including the turf covering, should be 
well mixed together and broken fine, and then placed 
in a large box under shelter, for daily use. Any por- 
tion of clay introduced by means of the turf, and well 
dried, forms a powerful absorbent of foetid matter. As 
often as may be convenient, a horse is hitched to the 
hook and chain, and the whole is drawn off into the 
barn-yard, when it is quickly discharged by turning 
the box upside down; and after covering the bottom 
and sides with the prepared material already described, 
it is replaced as before. The strong manure thus ob- 
tained, will, if well mixed, possess but little odor, and 
may be used directly, or may be mixed with common 
manure in the compost heap. Durable plank should 
be placed under the runners, to prevent their sinking 
into the earth, and to enable the horse to start the box 
easily. Itis said that those who are employed to obtain 
the materials for the wholesale manufacture of pou- 
drette, throw in before commencing operations, a few 
quarts of a strong solution of copperas, which immedi- 
ately neutralizes the effluvia, and adds to the value of 
the manure. 

Since the above was written, we have received the 
following :— 

The different modes of saving as well as making ma- 
nure very properly engage the attention of agricultu- 
rists to a greatextent. There is one mode of saving 
manure, however, which is very much overlooked. — 
The farmers, generally, in building a “ palace,’ for 
the accommodation of the household, either dig a pit 
toa great depth, or a shallow one with a moveable 
building, to be removed as often as the pit becomes 
filled. Im the former case, there is fitted up a complete 
nuisance, (after a year’s existence) and a trap to 
frighten mothers and nurses. The latter is a nuisance 
from the beginning, and a subject of complaint almost 
everywhere. The plan I have adopted is simple and 
cheap—leaving the “ palace” as sweet as any cham- 
ber in the hi us:, and pr ductive, yearly, of a tank of 
manure worth twenty-five dellars—a species of pou- 
drette, I venture tu say, more fertilizing than any that 
ean be purchased. 


I have sunk a tank or pit, ten feet square and four 
feet deep, and lined with plank—stone or brick walls 
would, perhaps, be better. Upon transverse beams is 
built the “palace,” five feet square. From the 
kitchen and wash-house, [ have underground sewers 
emptying into this tank, through which all the slops of 
every deseription pass. The seat is fixed on hinges, se 
that the whole top may be opened up, and at this open- 
ing is deposited all dirt accruing about the house, in- 
cluding the ashes from two fires. The dirt and ashes 
absorb ail the slops and moisture, and prevent the 
slightest unpleasant smell. This tank may be filled 
once or twice a year, and each filling would be worth 
to the garden the sum before mentioned. It is aston- 
ishing that this is somuch neglecte? by persons, even, 
who know the value of manures, and can appreciate 








cleanliness and convenience. B.B. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Culture of the Carrot. 








A correspondent recently inquired “if carrots could 
be grown two years in succession on the same ground, 
and what manure was best for them.” In answer to 
this inquiry :— 

Mr. G. W. Durant of Rensselaerville, says—“‘ I 
have pianted the same ground to carrots, for the last 
six years, and with the exception of last year, the crop 
has improved with each year’s cultivation. Last year 
the draw-back was occasioned by planting a little too 
thick. I have manured every other year; but think 
it would be better to manure lightly every year. Mine 
is a clayey loam, andI have manured with spent tan- 
bark, used first as bedding for my horse stable. My 
method is to back furrow the ground in beds four or 
five feet wide, and then ; lant in drills across these beds, 
from 14 to 18 inches between the drills, dropping the 
seed by hand, in small furrows made by a long bitted 
very narrow hoe, and then covering with a rake, haul- 
ing the dirt lengthwise of the drills. In this way, 
they can be alinost entirely wed with the hoe by stand- 
ing on the alleys between the beds. In this way, my 
yield has been from 900 to 1,200 bushels to the acre. 
One thing more I will state. My best crop was plant- 
ed on the 14th of June. Another thing—I plow deep. 
The Orange I consider the best variety. 

Mr. Wm. J. Perres of Lakeville, (Conn.) says— 
“My mind is—use fine,well rotted manure, and plen- 
ty of it—not less than 60 cart loads to the acre—spread 
on the manure early in the spring, and plow it under 
12 inches deep, and 15th May plow again, and tho- 
roughly pulverize the soil. Do this on the same ground 
just as many years in succession as you please, and 
you need have no fears of success in raising carrots. 
Indeed this course is preferable to using new land eve- 
ry year.” — 


Stump Puller. 


I observed in The Cultivator for December, an in- 
quiry from a subscriber at Port Hope, C. W., as to the 
best machine for pulling pine stumps—also how many 
could be pulled in a day, and what the cost when the 
work was done by the job. I have been in the busi- 
ness of pulling pine stumps seventeen years, and well 
understand the business. There have been five or six 
different kinds of machines troduced into our country ; 
but I have found but one that has proved successful 
and profitable, and that is called “ Stewart’s Crotch 
and Lever Stump Machine.” This is thought to be 
the best, by those who use stump machines. 

The number of stumps that can be pulled in-a day, 
depends entirely on the size of the stumps and the 
kind of land they stand in. The number that I have 
pulled per day varies from two to one hundred—the 
average probably twenty-five to thirty. I frequently 
pull by the day at six dollars per day, three hands, 
team and machine. When by the job, from fourteen 
cents to one dollar per stump. 

I would urgently advise any one wishing to com- 
mence the stump pulling business, to procure a man 
well acquainted with the business, to superintend the 
making and ironing of the machine, making chains, 
spears, pike poles, &c. By so doing he will save seve- 
ral hundred dollars in time and expense. 

This machine was patented in 1840, by F. A. Srew- 
art of Catharine, Chemung co., N. Y. I do not know 
that they are kept for sale ready made; but I can fur- 


nish them complete for $175. Exrisan Hoag. Keese- 
ville, N. Y., 2nd Mo. 19, 1854. 
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Proper Time for Cutting Grass. 


Me. Lurner TvcKer—For more than thirty years 
it has been a common saying among farmers, that timo- 
thy hay should not be cut until ripe—that is, until the 
heads were plump and full of seed. I was raised in a 
country where grass was thought ready to cut as soon 


as it was large enough; and after I came here, I fol- 


lowed the same practice, although in opposition to the 


opinion and practice of many of my good neighbors. 
I followed the practice so long, and had so many op- 
portunities to prove it, that I knew to a certainty that 
my practice is right. For some S$ or 10 years past, I 
have used mostly timothy hay. Previous to that I 
used more clover. Very often I have not been able to 
get it all cut before harvest ; and having several cattle 
and sheep yards, some one lot of cattle had to eat the 
ripe hay, and I am perfectly sure that it is a great 
loss to let timothy hay get any thing near ripe; in 
fact whenever it begins to come in blossom, it is time 
If there is much to cut, and not 
I would 
prefer good wheat straw, cut before it is too ripe, to 
ripe timothy hay for either sheep or cattle. 

A number of years ago, I built a cow house, and 


to begin cutting. 
plenty of hands, some will then get too ripe. 


that season I had cut my timothy hay rather eurlier 
than usual. I stabled my cows for the first time that 
year; fed them the early cut timothy hay, and 
tuok every possible care of the cattle, but they became 
poor, would eat but little of my green hay, and by 
spring the cows and young cattle were overrun with 
lice, and poorer by far than ever I had eattle. I con- 
cluded I had cut my timothy too green, and that my 
neighbors were partly right. Next season I let it get 
near ripe, but my cows did no better. I then conclad- 
ed it must be stabling. and took out my stalls, and 
turned my stables into sheds. After that, my cows 
would get fat on green hay. After I began to fatten 
eattle extensively, I found out that my cow stables 
were not thoroughly ventilated, and this was the only 
reason why they did not do well in their stables. 

The loss farmers sustain by letting their hay get too 
ripe, isimmense. [ would rather have four quarts of 
meal per day, with good green timothy hay, than to 
have a peck with ripe hay, to fat a steer with. Cut 
grass or clover green, cure in swath or cock, and it will 
make either sheep or steers fat in five months without 
grain, if they are properly attended to, but still it is 
more profitable to feed part grain. 

I have wintered this season. about 200 sheep on 
wheat straw, with one bushel of oi] eake meal to the 
100 sheep per day, :nd they are now fat, although but 
thin wheu I boughtthem. Your truly, Joun Jouns- 
ton. New Genera, April 3, 1954. 

We believe, with our correspondent, that the loss 
sustained by our farmers, by too long delay in cutting 


their grass, is immense. It is a subject to which we 
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have frequently called the attention of our readers for | 


years past. Both science and experience demonstrate 
that the proper time for cutting grass, is when it is in 


blossom. A writer on the scientific principles involved 
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in the process of hay making, lays down the following 
rules :— 

1 Grass mnst be fully developed hefore it is mown; 
if not, it will be fourd im its early stages to contain so 
much water as to be reduced, on drying, into so sms 
a compass, that it will in quantity much disappoint the 
haymaker. 

2. It must not he permitted to stand until its seeds 
are formed, much less ripe. A} plants in arriving at 
maturity bave their starch and sugar and gum ip large 
quantities converted into woody fibre—a wise provision 
of Providence for enabling the stem to hear the ma- 
tured seeds—aml ag sugar, gum and starch, are nutri- 
tive elements, it is desirable that these should be pre- 
served, and hence the point for successful grass-eutting 
is that between the fall development of the plant and 
thefore the formation of their seeds, in other words 
when they are in flower. 

A government report, published in the Edinburgh 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, on the “ chemical 
nature of grass and hay as food for eattle,” says—“ If, 
as we have endeavored to show, the sugar is an im- 
portant element of the food of animals, then it should 
be an object with the farmer te cut grass for the par- 
pose of hay-making, at that period when the hager 
amount of matter is contained in it. ‘This is assuredly 
at an earlier period of its growth than when it has shot 
into seed; for it is then that the woody matter pre- 
dominates—a substange totally insoluble in water, and 
tuerefore less calculated to serve as food to animals 
than substances capable of assuming a soluble cordi- 
tion. It ought to be the object of the farmer to pre- 
serve his hay for winter use in the condition most re- 
sembling the grass in its highest state of perfection.” 

We add to the above, the testimony of several care- 
ful and observing farmers, heretofure published in the 
Cultivator :—- 

C. N. Bemest—Was formerly in the habit of cut- 
ting his timothy quite late, because it was easier cured 
after it got pretty ripe; but he ascertained, fram ecire- 
ful experiment in using hay thus eut that it wanted 
substance, and that the best time for cutting was when 
the grass was in blossom. 

Sanrorp Howarp—The stems of grasses were filled 
just before the formation of the seed, with a starchy 
or saccharine substance. In perfecting the seed, the 
stems were exhausted of this substance, 
The plant should be cut be- 


it being con- 
sumed in forming seed. 
fore the nutriment has passed from the stems. 

W. H. SorHam—Would as soon have goo] bright 
straw for cows or sheep, as timothy bay cut after it 
has gone to seed. Cuts all his hay early. There was 
another great advantage in eutting early—the roots 
retained their life and strength better, and the after 
feed and future erops were made more abundant. 

J. Prart—Commences cutting his hay generally 
before any one else thinks of it, or as soon as it begins 
to blossom, and gets help enough to cut it all as soon 
as possible. He has kept a dairy of sixty cows for nino 
years, and attributes his success with his cows, and the 
fine healthy appearance of his other stock, mainly to 
early cut hay. 

Since the above was in type, we have received an 
interesting paper from a correspondent at Mechanies- 
ville, on the proper time for cutting, and the best mode 
of curing hay, which shall have a place soon, and for 
which the writer will please accept our thanks 






















































On Cultivation for Grass. 


Messrs. Epitors—I have been spoken to about 
writing on raising grass; I am incompetent to the 
task. ‘He is considered a benefactor of mankind, 


that can make two spears of grass grow where but one 
grew before.” I would that some able pen would give 
the public a plain practical treatise on the best culti- 
vation, to improve our grass, as this, in many sections, 
is one of the most important branches of agriculture. 
Our country is year by year experiencing a lack in 
this department, and we know not how to remedy the 
evil. ; 

We are decidedly a dairy county, and inferior to 
but one in the empire state; as Chenango and Dele- 
ware rank buat little behind Orange. It has been sup- 
posed that the superior feed of Orange, is the cause of 
its higher standing in the butter market; but from 
late cbservation I am inclined te believe it is not 
wholly that. No doubt, the larger quantity from each 
cow is attributable to their superior feed; but some- 
thing is owing to the churning ali their mik, while we 
only churn the cream: but I leave this part of the 
subject, to examine how we may get more feed for our 
stock. More stock is generally kept than can be kept 
well, and our pastures are too close fed, with the ex- 
ception of a few, who show it by the extra amount of 
butter frem each cow. 

To present facets for illustration, you will exeuse me 
if I quote from my own experience, for in so doing, 
the credit feverts to your valuable agricultural papers, 
for T was rather a peor farmer, and like mary men 
fond of doing things in my own way ; but finding that 
the experience of others, together with my own, was a 
geod school, I concluded it was best to try to improve 
in every thing—for I found, from my stinted instruc- 
tion, that’ by sowing four quarts of herd’s-grass and two 
of claver seed, I was constuntly losing money by thin 
crops of grass. I began to increase the quaniity, un- 
til I .sow now half-a-bushel of herd’s grass and three 
or four quarts of clover. But just the increase of seed 
will not de it. 

I had eleven acres of new land, a little more than 
a middling good burn—ten acres of it was put into 
wheat and rye, about two-thirds wheat, and one acre 
left tor spring wheat. I had a good man that would 
trv to do just as T told him; T went with him anc suw- 
ed one bushel; directed him to leave no spot, unti! all 
was mellowed; to go round and round every stamp 
until it was all dragged sufficiently to cover every ker- 
nel. before he asked me to sowany more. He came 
in crank at night; he had finished all as I directed. 
The next merning we fitted another bushel, and took 
it out to sow; but coming on to the dragged ground, 
I was quite disappointed—** Why, this is not half drag- 
ged; it will not do; you must drag it as mach again.” 
‘Wel! if I do, we shall never get th’s large fallow, 
sowed this fall”? No mutter, we will do what we do 
well, for my mo‘to is, “ what is worth doing at all, is 
worth doing well,” and you must not get discouraged : 
I willsend on another team. T[ did so. and twe teams 
were continued till all was sowed The next morning. 
Mr. E.liter, I wish you could have met me there. [ 
hive ne recollection of being so well pleased with any 
piece of work before in my life. It did not seem pos- 
sible that such a rooty, stumpy bit of ground, eonld 
have been mellowed up s0 much like a garden. The 
ten aeves were all fitted in the same manner, and as 
much sown to wheat as could be got in, in good season, 
and th> rest to rye. You know. and every other man 
.. ght to know, that grass must grow on this fine tilth. 
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I got the county premium on rye at 43 bushels to the 
acre ; on the wheat I did not, but the average on the 
whole 11 acfes was over 30 bushels to the acre, all 
owing to heavy seeding and superior tillage. 

And now for the grass seed ; the last of March, while 
snow could be had to sow it even, I took 3 hogsheads 
of herd’s grass chaff, that had been run through the 
mill, and some 6 or 8 bushels of clean seed taken out, 
and my two men, myself in the middle, and sowed the 
10 acres of winter grain all over with the chaff. We 
then took near one and-a-fourth bushels of clover seed, 
and mixed with near three bushels of herd’s grass and 
cross-sowed the whole, coming out within a few quarts, 
which we had left when done. The spring wheat had 
abont the same proportion. 

When harvest came, I took the surveyor to run out 
an acre of wheat and rye, to enter for premium—he 
said he never saw any thing like it before—the grass 
seed being sown early, the soil so pulverized and mel- 
low, it took root immediately, and was now much of 
it headed out ; a good swath of grass might have been 
mowed. My neighbors repeated that they never saw 
such grass grow on new land before. 

I will new give a specimen on old, worn out land. 
I bought a farm; when the surveyor was running it 
out, the former owner told him, “the farm was worn 
out; it used to be called one of the best farms in Coy- 
entry, but it never could be brought too again.’ But 
I will tell you how [ prodaced a wonderful change. 
I took my man to set him to plowing, while I held the 
lines to drive three horses. We went around; he could 
not keep the plow in over three or four inches. “ What's 
the matter 7” (A good Dutcher plow, at that time 
considered one of the best.) I gave him the lines and 
took hold of the plow, but it seemed to scrape along on 
a hard substance—*“ get on the beam, and put it in.” 
He did so, to some eight or ten inches, and it tore up 
a crust as hard as a road, about three inches thick, 
then came a loose and open soil. I never saw any 
thing like it before. It bad passed through a skim- 
ming system of farming, of three-inch-deep plowing. 
What to do, I was ata loss. I got a large log, chain- 
ed one end on the whiffletrees. the other resting along 
the plow beam well secured, and went on to plowing. 
I was hooted by my neighbors, but it did not stop me. 
We plowed it well eight inches or more deep—put on 
some twenty loads of barn yard manure to the acre, 
dragged it all to dust, planted with corn and potatoes, 
and had avery heavy crop. The next spring, put on 
spring wheat, and seeded with grass in the manner 
above described—and such grass as was never remem- 
bered to have grown on the farm before, followed. I 
should judge from two to three tons per acre was taken 
the next year’s haying. This was not a solitary crop. 
T followed it up year after year, in this way,until now 
the farm is ranked among the best. I raised every 
year more grass seed than I wanted, and sold it from 
$3 to $4 per bushel, to my neighbors, when they might 
have raised their own for less than $2. 


We will look at one other mode of cultivation and 
seeding. I had a 10 acre lot, too far off and up hill, 
to be manured without much labor. It had been a 
pasture field, and not so badly skimmed. I had heard 
much said of raising oats for a number of years in 
succession, by plowing in the stubble and all green 
substance immediately after harvest. I tried the ex- 
periment: for the first year or two, the crop was fine; 
it then declined. My sons remonstrated with me 
against adopting a new system for this field. For the 
rest of my fields, my determined and fixed principle 
was, never to put but two crops before seeding down ; 
but I was determined to carry out th’s new experiment. 
It was continued some four or five years, and then 
heavily seeted: and there it remains. a mark of my 
foilv, neither fit for meadow nor pasture. 

It is evident that the generality of farmers have too 
much land; yet all, or nearly all, want more. I know 
of but few farmers but who are overstocked, or at 
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least their pastures are kept too close fed. Mr. Ju- 
LIAN, of Greene, though he keeps a hundred head of 
cattle, may be an exception; and I should like to 
have his mode of operation in print, as I believe he 
tills but very little, but manares very bighly from the 
village, as well as husbands all his home manure. 

Although I am not in favor of top-dressing, as prac- 
ticed in our town, to the neglect of plowed crops, yet 
when I see a man manure his oat-field, I think he had 
better have top-dressed his meadows. But I have al- 
ready exceeded the lhmits of a letter. One thought 
more and I am done. 

When we see old pasture fields with a large propor- 
tion grown over with mossy knolls, or meadows, where 
the grass seems run out, and barren spots appear, and 
the general appearance of the grass is thin, who wiil 
not be reminded that they must be torn up, a crop or 
two succeel, and again seeded down; and who will re- 
fuse to sce that heavy seeding is the best? If all can 
not be immediately done, manure, lime, ashes, or plas- 
ter, must be applied. G. D. Puitiips. Coventry, 
a 2 —— 


Culture of the Ruta Baga. 


Eps. Cutt. AnD Co. Gent.—I have been a subseri- 
ber and a constant reader of The Cultivator, since 
1838, have them all bound, making a book some two 
feet deep; and if I wish any information in relation to 
agriculture, disease of animals, or anything else of in- 
terest to the farmer, I go to that library; also if I wisb 
to see the time and degree of the rage of any mania, 
- whether Multieaulis, Rohan Potatoe, China Tree 
Corn, or Poultry, so large as to be in danger of 
eating up the children thinking them grasshoppers, I 
find it all there; and I trust you will excuse me when 
I say that I have often threatened, but never previous 
to this time have written a word for the Cultivator. 

I will tell you my method of raising ruta baga :— 
Plow sward land early in September or late in May, 
(late fall or early spring plowing is death to Beeket 
lands) If the soil is weak, cart on before plowing, 
twelve or fifteen londs manure; green will do, and 
plow in. Plow but once—that leaves the sod inverted. 
Spread on about May 25th, about twenty ox-cart loads 
of manure—if a little rotted the better—harrow tho- 
roughly. Spread on to the acre some 100 bushels coal 
dust or leached ashes—if the ashes are unleach- 
ed 25 bushels will do. Let them be spread just before 
or just after sowing. Sow the seed from first to fourth 
June. I sow with Emery’s seed planter, the rows 
two feet apart, and then the leaves will cover the 
ground. Sow bountifully; then you will not have to 
transplant. Run cultivator between the rows, weed and 
thin, as soon as the leaves of the Bagas are the size of 
a cent, thin from six to twelve inches apart, and do all 
the thinning the first time of hoeing, or you will not 
get acrop. Cultivate and hoe as often after as the 
weeds show themselvoas. 

When the crop is grown, say middle of October, turn 
in your calves or sheep, and let them eat off the leaves; 
when yon wish to gather, take a sharp hoe, strike the 
stems and tops off; clap the hoe against the side of the 
baga and rack it out of the ground. Take your eart, 
after they have lain a few hours to dry, drive along 
side, pick up one in each hand, rap the two together 
to take of the dirt, and throw them into the cart as you 
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would pumpkins. Be sure and watch the weather, and 
not let them lie in the ground after it begins to freeze; 
if you do they will heat inthe cellar and smel} bad 
Mine never have yet unless frost bitten. 

Follow the above directions, and if as suecessful as 
myself, your bagas will cost you from four to seven 
cents per bushel in the cellar. If you raise turneps 
feed them out before February, as they grow corky. 
Ruta bagas will keep well till June, and are worth 
more than cost to feed to stock witb us. There is no bet- 
ter root for sheep. Yours very truly, C. C. Perxss. 
Becket, Berkshire Co. Mass., April 20. 1854. 


—>_ 
Saving of Labor in Sowing Plaster. 





I sow plaster out of a wagon, and it is such an ex- 
peditious and labor saving, pain saving method, that 
I would urge the practice upon every farmer who has 
oceasion to spread this very cheap and efficacious fer- 
tilizer upon his meadows, pastures or grain fields. And 
this is the way I do it: 

I place a quantity. say six to ten bushels of plaster 
in barrels or boxes in the fore part of a wagon—a one 
horse lumber we gon is the kind I use. Provided with 
a shovel and a half barrel, {a common wash tub will 
answer just as well,) and a boy or man to drive, we re- 
pair to the field to be dressed. The half barrel is 
filled and placed at the hind end, the end board re- 
moved, and seated upon a board laid across the box, 
with my back to the horse, Iam ready to begin. The 
horse is started upon a moderate walk, and I distribute 
the plaster upon the track of my wagon for a breadth 
of 16 to 20 feet. A little experience will enable any 
one to do this perfeetly. The plaster is distributed 
more evenly, and with half the usual fatigue. At the 
end of the field, your driver turns back along the side 
of the land previously dressed. When the balf barrel 
is exhausted, stop and replenish. I sowed nearly half 
a ton on six aeres of clover, last spring, inless than 
an hour—in less time than six men could have perform- 
ed the same labor, and without inhaling balf as much 
of the dust as any one of the six would necessarily do. 
I sow with either band, as the other becomes fatigued, 
throwing the material high in air, and letting it fall in 
a cloud, rather than in lumps as happens in a greater 
degree where the operator is sowing from a pail. The 
conditions required by this method are merely a sur- 
face moderately level and smooth. Upon such ground, 
I should neverthink of sowing plaster in any other 


way than from a wagon. 
CLover, PoratoEs, &c —The clover, in clay soils, 
was drawn by the frost last winter, toan extent I never 
before witnessed. The Canada Thistle appears to have 
suffered in the same way—proving the old adage, that 
there can be no great loss without some small gain. 
A very general destruction of potatoes in the hole, or 
heap, bas taken place throughout the eounty. The 
usual amount of covering was entirely insufficient to 
protect them from freezing. Where the gain that at- 
tends this loss is to be found, Iam not able to say—un- 
less it be in the increased price to those who kept their 
potatoes in their cellars They are very searce, and 
bring six shillings a bushel by the wagon load, in our 
streets. In fact the supply of seed for planting must 
be very short. V.W.S Syracuse. 
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Harrows. 





May I be allowed to ask you a question: Which is 
the hest Harrow? its form, dimensions, &c. By an- 
swering the above in the Country Gentleman you will 
greatly oblige, A.M. B. Essex, Vt. 

The Geddes harrow is undoubtedly the best one in 
use. The teeth being situated considerably back of 
the point of draught, its motion is more even and stea- 
dy, and consequently easier for the team. In conse- 
quence of its wedge-form, it passes obstructions more 
readily. The center or draught-rod forms a set of 
hinges, by which it becomes adapted to uneven ground, 
or by which it may be easily lifted to discharge weeds, 
roots, or other obstructions. Or it may be doubled 
back and carried easily in a wagon. The accompany- 








The Geddes Harrow. 

ing figure renders its construction perfectly intelligible 
without further description. To prevent its rising in 
the middle, as it has been found to do when the draught 
traces are as short as easy draught requires, the chain 
is attached to the bar on each side, as shown in Fig. 2 

The Scotch or square harrow, when made of light 
timber, and numerously furnished with small teeth, 




















The Scotch Harrow 
is a capital implement on land free from stones for fine 
pulverization. 

An improvement, at increased cost, is made in Har- 
row-teeth by passing the upper end of the teeth through 
from below, until they reach a shoulder and washer, 
when they are secured with a nut on the top. Harrows 
will run easier, if the corners, and not flat sides of the 
teeth, are placed foremost, so as to cut like a wedge. 
We do not see why cast-iron teeth for coarse harrows 
might not be adopted, made flat, and cutting with the 
sharp edge. 
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Bone Dust. 


Messrs. Epirors—I write you for information 
about bone-dust. In what way should it be applied to 
corn? Will bones that have been lying on the ground 
for a long time, answer? How fine should they be 
ground?—also the superphosphate of lime—what is its 
cost, how should it be applied, and where can it be got 
at the most reasonable rate? A GENESEE SuBSCRIBER. 


For the purpose of tryiug its specific effect, bone 
manure should be applied alone and well mixed with 
the soil; for all other purposes, it operates best by 
forming a constituent of compost, made of stable ma- 
nure, turf, peat or loam, and a small proportion of ash- 
es. Old bones contain the same fertilizing ingredients 
as fresh bones, except a part of the gelatine has disap- 
peared. The difference is very slight. The finer they 
are ground the better. Unbroken bones will remain 
in the soil for centuries, and as a consequence they im- 
part but little benefit to any crop; as the fineness in- 
creases, the more rapidly they act, till reduced to the 
nature of flour. 

Tne super-phosphate is sold for about $45. or $50 
per ton in New-York, at several establishments. It 
should be applied in the same way as ground bones. 
Our correspondent will find some further information on 
this subject on p. 24 current volume of the Country 


Gentleman, or p. 52 of the Feb. no. of the Cultivator. 
eo 


Coal Tar and Paint. 


Messrs. Epirors—Having read in your valuable 
monthly paper, something in relation to the use of 
coal tar for the roofing of buildings, I wish to know 
whether this will preserve the siding of a barn as well 
as paint and oil; and if so, which is the cheapest in 
the end—or in other words, how much the cost will be 
per hundred square feet, and where it can be obtained. 
Please give me the desired information in your next 
number, and you will confer a great favor. A Sus- 
scriper. Carlisle, April, 1854. 

Coal tar is an excellent preservative of wood exposed 
to dampness, probably quite as much so as paint, and 
when applied warm on a well dried surface, more so. 
There are two objections of considerable magnitude 
to its use,—one, its black and disagreeable color—and 
the other the large amount of solar heat absorbed by 
this color, producing warping and cracking. It has 
been proposed to lessen this evil by mixing it with 
whiting or yellow ochre, but we do not know the result 
of experience. 

Coal tar is very cheap, the price varying with the 
demand, but not often over 2 or 3 dollars per barrel, 
and it may be had at any of the gas works used for 
lighting cities. —— 

Putnam Co. Ac. Socrery.—The annual fair of this 
Society for this year, isto be held at Carmel on the 26th 
and 27th of Sept. Their premium list, we are glad to 
see, embraces quite a number of agricultural works, 
including a goodly number of copies of the Country 
Gentleman. The officers of the society are— 


President—Tuomas B ARveEN, Philipstown. 

Vice-Presidents—Leonard D. Cliff, Carmel: Johm M. 
Towner, Patterson; Coleman Townsend, Kent; Thomas 
Drew, Southeast; Ezekiel Hyatt, Puimam Valley, and H. A, 
Pelton, Philipstown. 

Secretary—G. Mortimer Belden, Carmet. 

Treasurer—Saxion Smith, Puwam Valley. 
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Lightning Rods. 


Our correspondent, E. L. of Greenville, Tennessee, 
requests information on the essentiz! requisites of a 
good lightning conductor to his barn, 90 by 54 feet—a 
subject on which he has found conflicting theories, and 
contradictory information. 

This subject is often unnecessarily involved in a 
great deal of mystery, and as a consequence many 
useless directions are given. We shall therefore very 
briefly point out what is requisite in a good conductor, 
that our correspondent (as well as others) may know 
precisely what is wanted. 

1. Sharp points at the lop, to draw off the electric 
SJluid silently. 


yreach a highly electrified body,—as every one familiar 
i . 7? . 


When a rounded knob is made to ap- 


with the use of the electric machine knows,—the fluid 
passes to the knob in the form of an explosion, as oon 
This 


sutifia 


as the knob approaches within a certain distance. 
distance is longer as the charge is greater. 
sharp point is made to approach the charged body, the 
fluid is drawn off silently in a stream, with no explo- 
sion whatever, and at a greater distance than its pas- 
sage could be effected between balls or blunt surfaces. 
Hence the very great importance of sharp points at the 
upper end of the rod—drawing off the lightning from 
a highly charged cloud, safely and silently, while the 
cloud is yet at such a distance from the building as to 
preclude the danger of striking. Where, however, the 
cloud is unusually loaded with electricity, and ap- 
proaches very rapidly, the point may be insufficient to 
drain the whole, and an explosion, producing heavy 
thunder, may take place. This may be prevented, at 
Jeast in a great degree, by several points at the upper 
extremity of the rod, all of which may operate together. 
The same effect will be produced whether these points 
are within an inch of each other or a foot asunder. 
Some years ago, we examined a rod having but a sin- 
gle point, just after a terrific clap of thunder which 
followed instantaneously the flash, and we found that 
the point, which was tipped with thin silver, had been 
melted, iron and all, into a bal! the size of a lead bullet. 
Portions of the building were very slightly splintered; 
and without the rod it would have been doubtless torn 
to pieces. Had there been several points, it is proha- 
ble none would have been melted; and possibly the 
explosion might have been less severe. As it was, the 
largest cannon would have been a mere pop-gun to it. 

It is not necessary that the point be tipped with sil- 


ver, gold or platinum ; if filed as sharp and bright as 
a needle, it will remain so many years, and never be- 
come dull enough to cause damage. 

It is said that soon after the Revolutionary war broke 
out between England and America, and after Dr 
Franklin bad made his electric discoveries, certain of- 
ficials of the British government, unwilling to ac- 
knowledge their indebtedness to the Yankee, substitut- 
ed knobs for points, which brought out the following 
epigram :— : 

While you. great George, to show affront, 
our sharp conductors change to blur’ 
The nation’s ent of Jom; 
Franklin a wiser course pursues, 
And all your thunder fearless views, 
By keeping to the potnt. 





JUNE, 


2. A sufficient height above the roof of the build- 
ing. It is said that lightning has never been known 
to strike within a distance from the rod, twice as great 
as the height of the red above the building. Or in 
other words, a rod will protect a circular space whose 
diameter is four times as great as the height of the 
point. <A barn forty feet long would therefore be safe 
with a rod at the middle ten feet above it; or with a 
rod at one end twenty feet above; or with a rod at 
each end, ten feet above. A barn 90 feet f[ong, like 
that of our Tennessee correspondent, would require a 
rod at the center, or at each end, 22 feet high above 
the roof. Or, a rod might be placed 224 feet from each 
end, only eleven feet high, and be equally efficacious. 
These two rods might be connected by a horizontal one 
to a larger one at the center running down into the 
earth. 

3. A continuous connection throughout. The best 
rods are welded together in one piece. But where this 
is inconvenient, the two parts may he serewed together 
with each end into one common nut; or they may be 
placed side by side and rivited, or screwed together. 
The connection is as eomplete, so far as thunder and 
lightning are concerned, by two surfaces in actual eon- 
tict merely, as if welded together. The only precau- 
tion in this ease being to seeure the connection from 
any aceident which might after a lapse of years pro- 
duce a separation, and which would immediately make 
the red worse than no red at all, by attracting the fluid, 
without a provision for its escape to the earth. 

4. Entering the earth several feet at tke bottom. 
However perfect every part of the red may be, it will 
do more harm than good, unless the fluid can pass off 
with perfect facility and beeome dissipated in the earth. 
Moist earth is always a pretty good eonduetor; dry 
earth is a poor conductor It is therefore highly re- 
quisite that the red descend deep enough to enter the 
permanently moist stratum, or the portion that remains 
moist independently of the drouth of summer. This 
will of course vary in different places; but as a gene- 
ral rule, a hole at Teast six feet deep should? be dug 
for this purpose. It wili greatly assist the dissipation 
of the fluid by placing in the bottom of the hole, in 
contact with the rod, at least half-a-bushel of cemmon 


| charcoal, which ts an excellent conductor. 


Some rods, perfcet im other respects, become worse 
than useless by not sinking deep enough. Some years 
ago, a& meeting-house was struck with lightning, al- 
though furnished with what appeared to be an excel- 
lent conductor. The building was injured, and the 
earth torn up around it On examination, the lower 
end was found te enter the earth but a short distance, 
and the season being very dry, and the soil destitute of 
moisture, no eseape was afforded for the electric fluid 
5. The sizeof the rod should be sufficient to carry 
off any diseharge without becoming heated, as would 
be the case if too small. Three fourths ef an inch 
would doubtless be enough in any ease whatever. The 
portion abeve the building must however be stiffer, to 
withstand stormy winds, especially if it rise many feet 
above the roof. We have found the best way by weld- 
ing together three or four pieces of different sizes, 
placing the larger below. This gives the rod a gradual 
tuper to the top. The larger portion should extend 
down far enough to admit ef thereugh stiffening 

6. The proper mode of fastening to the building, 
is very imperfectly understuod. The electric fluid al- 
ways takes the best conductor, and will vet pass into 
wood or other imperfect conductor, se long as it can 
find 2 ready escape through metal. The discharge 
from a machine severe enough to knoek a mun sense- 
less, may pass unfelt through a metalic rod beld in the 
hand, provided the escape through the rod is perfect 
and unimpeded. Sv, there is ne danger of the fluid 
passing into the bnilding through wooden supports, so 
long as there is a ready cammunication to the moist 
earth below. Nothing can be more absurd than the 
common practice of passing the conductor through 
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glass rings, supported by large iron staples. For, in 
the first place, a very small discharge would leap over 
the glass from the rod to the staple ; secondly, the glass, 
when wet with rain, is no insulater at all—is perfectly 
useless; thirdly, the staple, with its sharp points driv 
en into the building, serves to direct the current from 
the red to the building, whenever there may be an ex- 
cessive discharge. No support is better tham seasoned 
and painted wood—an incomparably poorer conductor 
than iron, and not presenting the slightest chance for 
any considerable portion of the electricity to enter the 
walls. An auger-hole is bored for the passage of the 
rod. Asa matteref precaution in extreme cases, it is 
best to have the wooden supports project about half a 
foot from the walls, so as te hold the rod off at that 
distance. In the instance we have already related, of 
a rod being so heavily charged as to meit the point 
into a ball, not the slightest effect was visible on the 
wooden supports which held the rod in direct contact. 

3y observing the preceding directions, any farmer 
may employ a common blacksmith, and erect his own 
rod properly, without prying double price to itinerant 
rod-erectors, who often do not underst nd their business 
properly. Procure three-quarter inch rods; weld them 
or screw them together; let the part above the build- 
ing be stiffer, and tapering ; weld together a few small- 
er sharp pieces for points at the upper end, and file and 
polish them sharp; dig a hole six feet deep at the bot- 
tom; throw in a bushel of charcoal before filling it ; 
secure the rod to its place by passing it through holes 
in wooden supports, and nail them firmly to the build- 
ing, and the thing is done. 

—>—— 
Nitrate of Soda as a Fertilizer. 


In consequence of the high price of Peruvian gua- 





no, and the danger of having an inferior or adulterated 
article imposed upon purchasers, experiments have 
been extensively made to determine the manurial or 
fertilizing qualities of other articles. Nitrate of soda 
is one of these articles which have been subjects of ex- 
periment. It has been ascertained to be an excellent 
top-dressing for wheat, and for this purpose a much 
cheaper fertilizer than Peruvian guano. From the ap- 
plication of 100 pounds of nitrate of soda and 200 
pounds of salt to an acre, there has resulted an increase 
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in the crop of wheat to which they were applied of | 


about six bushels. This. atthe present price of wheat, 
would be productive of a large profit. And even at 
lower prices for wheat there would be a profit over the 
cost of the nitrate of upwards of 100 per cent. when 
an increase of five or six bushels to the acre was reai- 
ized from its application. In Norfolk, (Eng.) where 
nitrate has long been applied as a top-dressing to 
wheat, the average increase is said to be five bushels 
per imperial acre. As such profits may lead many to 
make use of this fertilizer, it may be well to say that 
it must be bought with caution, as it is easily adultera- 
ted with common salt. 

Nitrate of potash has also been tried as a fertilizer. 
Tt seems to possess fertilizing qualities equal to those o. 
nitrate of soda, or superior as being more lasting in 
its effects. Those who have tried both these nitrates 
would prefer the nitrate of potash, if it could be had 
at the same, or nearly the same rate. In the London 
market, the nitrate of soda can be bad for about £22 
or $110 per ton of 2240 pounds, while the nitrate of 


potash or common saltpetre is put down in price cur- 
rents at £33 or $165 per ton. 
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Sulphate of ammonia has also been tried, and found 
of good quality as a top-dressing. 

Our brethern of Great Britain who have used the 
above fertilizers the most and the longest, think that 
they produce a better result when combined with a 
proportion of common salt, varying from 1 to 3 ewts. 
per scre. It is thought that this prevents the straw 
from being lodged, particularly if the season should be 
wet or moist. 

A question having arisen as to the nitrates of soda 
and potash. viz: whether the acid or the alkali in these 
salts was the source of the fertilizing action, several 
experiments have been made in Great Britain in or- 
der to determine it. The experimentsof Mr. Pusey, 
which we find in the North British Agriculturist, seem 
of a very decisive and instructive nature. We shall 
attempt therefore a brief synopsis of them, as they 
seem adapted to suggest new trains of thought and 
experiment, which may lead to improvements or econ- 
omies yet undiscovered. Mr. Pusey reasoned in this 
way in arranging his experiments: The nitrate of so- 
da when applied to grass produces a very vivid green 
and a rapid growth. Whichever, therefore of the two 
eomponent parts of th's substance, viz: nitric acid and 
soda, used side by side with itself, shall produce the 
same vivid greenand the same rapid growth, must 
clearly he the astive principle of the salt. 

Accordingly in Sept., 1853, he commenced the ex- 
periment by trials to determine how much the nitrie 
acid needed dilution to prevent its burning the grass. 
He thus found that from 2-to 8 fluid drachms of ni- 
tric acil in a pint and a half of water, produced the 
best effects, almost equal to tha nitrate of soda, though 
the strongest of these mixtures scorched the leaves of 
the grass, but afterwards brought up a new crop of rich 
green Jeaves from the uninjured roots. He next ap- 
plied nitrate of soda, 6 drachms in 3 pints of water, to 
an area of 5 feet square, and 4 drachms of nitric acid 
in 3 pints of water to another 5 feet square, and on 
similar patches solutions of soda, of potash, and of 
ammonia, in the state of pure alkalis, and found that 
if the effect of nitrate of soda were denoted by 10, the 
effect of the nitrie acid was about 8, of the ammonia 
or hartshorn about 5, and of the soda 0. Another ex- 
periment was made the next day, in which potash was 
used in the place of soda, and the same, or very near- 
ly the same, results were obtained, neither the potash 
nor soda in their alkaline or uncombined state having 
any perceptible effect on the color or growth of the 
grass. On the other hand, wherever the diluted acid 
was sprinkled, it was followed by a dark luxuriant veg 
etation. These experiments have rendered it certain, 
or highly probable, that chemical fertilizers strengthen 
vegetation very much according to their contents of 
nitrogen. 

This law sheds a light over many scattered, or here- 
tofore little connected facts. The most dissimilar sub- 
stances—woolen rags, soot, sea-weed, &c., &c —are ap- 
plied as manures, but all these refuse mattersagree in 
containing nitrogen undeveloped. The nitrogen in fish, 
rags, &c., may assume one or other of two forms in the 
soil. United with hydrogen, it will form ammonia, 
and united with oxyen it will form nitric acid. Those 
experiments render it probable that an opinion advanc- 
ed by Dr. Voetker, the distinguished chemist of the 
best agricultural school in England, nay be correct, 
when he said that “ plants in general are more depend- 
ent on nitric acid, as the source from which they derive 
their nitrogen, than upon ammonia.” On soils con- 
taining lime, nitrogenous manures are converted into 
nitric acid mcre readily than into ammonia. * 
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Construction of School Houses. 


Epirors Country Gent.—In a poor and thinly 
settled district, we are anxious to build a school-house. 
Will you furnish us the design of a common, cheap 
school-house, the cost not to exceed three or four hun- 
dred dollars, and accommodating about thirty-five or 
forty scholars. For the internal arrangement we want 
the latest and most improved style. In The Cultivator, 
vol. 7, p. 396, and vol. 9, p. 75, we have designs; but 
the expense is beyond the ability of the district. J.B. 
Masten. Rouse’s Point, N. Y. 

The subject presented by the inquity of our corres- 
pondent, is one of deep interest, and worthy of the 
serious attention of every citizen. Thousands of dol- 
lars—we might almost say millions—are yearly wasted 
in the erection of unsuitable school-houses, whieh most 
commonly answer the purpose but very imperfectly, 
and are not unfrequently a great waste of money by 
bad arrangement. State governments could not better 
apply a little money than by publishing a small, well 
prepared pamphlet on the erection, arrangement, and 
furnishing of the cheaper district school-houses, and 
sending a copy to every district. 

The internal structure of a small house is exhibited 
in the accompanying plan. The teacher’s desk a, is on 
a raised platform ; the pupil’s desks are in front of this, 
and occupy the center of the room. The principal 
aisle runs through the middle, separating boys and 
girls; this should be four feet wide; the two smaller, 
on either side, need not be more than twenty inches 
wide. 
two pupils occupying cide by side the same double 
seat—a greater number should never be placed togeth- 
er for several reasons, one of which is, the inner ones 
cannot leave their seats without disturbing their neigh- 
bors. The smaller or narrower seats and desks, for the 
smaller children, are placed nearest the teacher; these 
seats are about nine inches in width and ten and-a-half 
high, with desks twelve inches wide and twenty-one 
high. 
wide and fourteen inches high, with desks fifteen inches 


The larger seats are eleven and-a-half inches 


Each pupil is provided with a seat and desk, | 
































Plan of Floor. 
wide and twenty-seven high. Every desk should be 
R R are the 


recitation rooms, one of which may be used for the 


numbered. The stove is placed at S. 


smaller children, and the other for more advanced 
classes. If the teacher has one or more assistants, 
these rooms may be separately partitioned off, or the 
partitions may be left open next the teacher’s desk, but 
shut off from the rest of the school, or with sliding 
doors, so that he may hear one of the classes from his 
seat. Or if only one teacher is employed, there need 
be no partitions, and the same places occupied by the 


| reciting classes; or, one of these rooms may be used for 


Each room should be furnished with 
blackboards, and now that clocks are so cheap, no 
school should be without one, to be placed over the 


a library, &c. 


teacher’s desk. Outline maps may be hung on the 
© > 


partitions of the recitation rooms. The entrance porch 


P,may be used for hanging up eaps &o., and it should 
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if practicable, be large enough to contain wood. If a 
good well of water and pump could be added, it would 
be a great improvement. In some places conveniences 
for washing will be important. 

The windows are placed on the two opposite sides— 
this arrangement lights a school-room to the best ad- 
vantige, and prevents that confusion of light where 
windows are on three sides. 

For children who are compelled to sit several hours 
during a day, (which 
is sufficiently irk- 
some and unnatural, 
to say the best,) ea- 
sy and comfortable 
seats should be pro- 








vided. Sitting long 
is harder for children 
than for adults; but few of the Jatter would be willing 
to sit so long, even for one day, to say nothing of re- 
yeating it for months. 

Fig. 2 represents the simplest mode of making seats 
and desks, yet has an important improvement, by giv- 
ing a slope to the back of the seats. Fig. 3 represents 
a more finished desk, which may be adopted for larger 
pupils—the seats and desks being separate, there is 
less interference with those sitting behind. Each desk 
has two chairs, consisting of round plank fastened to a 
cast-iron support, strongly screwed to the floor. The 
backs are made of three slats, screwed to the seat and 
fastened into a cross top piece. We have already giv- 
en the dimensions of these. They are becoming com- 
monly used. The desk lids should always open above 
as none can be kept neat without. 

A seat runs round the room on three sides next the 

walls, not commonly, but 

=f ——_— sometimes needed. The 
| | other seats connected with 

; 4) the desks, are sufficient, in 

the plan, for 52 pupils, and 





i may be increased or dimin- 
i } ished without altering the 
-lt___.m4F-—\ general arrangement. A 


Fig. 3 house 24 by 28 feet will 
contain the accommodations here represented, and if 








built one story high with arched ceiling, with vertical 
boarding and battens, need not cost more than our cor- 
It should have something of a 
tasteful exterior, for to children, lessons in neatness, 


respondent’s estimate. 


taste, &c., are quite as important, even in an economi- 
cal and practical point of view, as chemistry and alge- 


bra. The accompanying figure represents the mode of | 


building we have recommended, presenting a handsome 
exterior, and a tasteful architecture, of the simplest 


Italian east. For a house built of brick, and of a | 
more costly character, the engraving at the head of | 


this article represents a handsome specimen, the wings 
serving for recitation rooms. 

£2” The great leading and most essential requisite 
in a school-room, we have not mentioned. This is, fo 
place the seats fronting towards the north, so that 


| 








the outline maps may be suspended on the north side 
of the room,—and that first impressions of north and 
south may be correct. Unless a child sees a map for 
the first time placed in the right position. every thing 
will be turned round through all the rest of his life. 
The writer of this article would be willing to give two 
hundred dollars to-day, if he could have had his first 
impressions correct in this particular. 


—<——_ 
Winter Apples and Pears. 





Eps. Country Gent.—In a late number of your 


journal, it is stated that for winter, the Rhode Island 


Greening and the Baldwin are unquestionably the two 
best market apples in America. This is probably true 
for the climate and soil of New England and parts of 
New York, but the Baldwin is not a good winter ap- 


ple irthis neighborhood. We live near the Seneca 


Lake, which never freezes, and hence our season is 
about two weeks earlier than many places twenty or 
thirty miles distant. This is probably one reason for 
the failure in part, of the Baldwin, which grows very 
large and fair, but ripens too soon. The winds of the 
early autumn cause large portions of them to fall from 
the trees, and they soon decay. To test their keeping 
qualities, we have carefully picked the remainder from 


the trees, but have rarely succeeded in keeping any 
beyond the first of January. This has been our expe- 
rience with the Baldwin for three years. A friend liv- 
ing a few miles distant says he has had a similar ex- 
perience with it. My brother, who resides in Tazewel 
county, near the center of the State of Illinois, has 
discarded it, and grafted his Baldwin trees with other 
fruit. 

The Rhode Island Greening, Esopus Spitzenburgh, 
Swaar, Northern Spy, Tompkins County Winter King, 
and Talman Sweeting, we prize the highest, out of 
some twenty, of the most popular kinds of winter ap- 
ples which we have growing. The two first are the 
most greedily bought, because their good qualities 
are wel! known. 

Why are not winter pears cultivated more for mar- 
ket? Assuredly they might be rendered very profit- 
able. We spent several days in New-York and Alba- 
ny about the first of March, without seeing a winter 
pear offered in market. We think that if good winter 
pears had then been offered in the New-York market, 
they could have been readily sold for one shilling each. 
A Flushing nurseryman told me that he had often seen 
the Bart'ett pears sold in the fall, for ten and twelve 
cents each, at retail, and at six cents each by the quan- 
tity. Yourstruly. S. B. Buckirey. West Dresden, 
N. Y., April 19, 1854. 
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“Tomkins County King Apple.” 


Letuer Tucker, Esq.—I perceive in the February 
number of “the Genesee Farmer,’ some “ remarks 
upon the King Apple,” by my friend Mr. James Mar- 
TIsoN, in which he gives what he no doubt believed 
the true history of its introduction here. 

Deeming it important that its correct history should 
be given, I send you the following account of it, which 
I had from Mr. James Letrs, previous to his death. 

It originated in Mr. Harrison’s orchard, in Essex 
county, New Jersey, where also the celebrated Harri- 
son cider apple originated, and was named by Mr. 
Letts, “the King Apple.” 

Mr. Letts removed to Tompkins county in the year 
1800. In February, 1806, he returned to New Jersey on 
business, when he procured some scions from his favor- 


ite tree, which was then on the decay. He brought them 


home, and set two of them for Mr. Jacob Wyckoff | 


in Jacksonville, town of Ulysses, and the remain- 
der for himself. One of those he set for Mr. Wyckoff 
lived; those for himself all died, leaving one graft 
only to fill the world with one of the most beautiful 
and best apples now known, for when Mr. Letts return- 
ed to New Jersey the next year, the original tree was 
dead, and no one had grafted from it but Mr. Letts. 

The King Apple tree is a fast grower in both nursery 
and orchard; it makes in the orehard, a most beauti- 
ful wide-spreading top, with large dark green leeves, 
strong branches, rather drooping when loaded with 
fruit. An abundant annual bearer—requires but little 
pruning, hardy long lived wood. 

The tree grafted by Mr. Letts for Mr. Wyckoff, is 
now 48 years old, and as sound and thrifty in appear- 
ance as any young tree in the country. 

Fruit—rounded, sometimes a little flattened, slightly 
tapering towards the eye; skin smooth, covered with 
stripes of a rich lively red on a yellowish ground work, 
filled in with imperfect stripes and slashes of red, be- 
eoming almost entirely red in the sun. 

It undoubtedly belongs to the family of Spitzen- 
burghs; is a mild pleasant tart, tender, with na rich 
perfumed flavor. In eating from Ist of December te 
May. Jouwn H. Srour. Trumansburg. March 24. 

é 

Curae Grarring Wax.—A. 

Hill, N. Y., states that he has found the following to 


be the best grafting wax he has tried. 


NorTON, of Sandy 


The large por- 
tion of rosin lessens its price, and at the same time 
renilers it very adhesive, when warm, both to the hands 
and the stock, so much so as not perhaps to be conven‘- 
ently applied in any other way than that reeommend- 
ed by our correspondent. 

Seven pounds of rosin, two of tallow, one of beeswax, te 
be melted under water. and then worked and stretche 
cool water, When it will be ready for dircet application. 

i 

Tompkins County Kine Arrre.—of this apple of 
which we gave a description last week, Mr. Hovy. edi- 
tor of the Magazine of Horticulture, in his April num- 
ber, says: © It is a very superior variety,somewhat re- 
sembling in general appearance, the Hubbardston Non- 
such, but even larger than that fine variety, and keep- 
ing till February. It is well worthy of very extensive 
cultivation.” 








Save Your Locust Trees. 


Epirors oF THE Country GENTLEMAN—No finer 
tree grows than the Yellow Locust, formerly so abun- 
dant, now so uncommon. Scarce one stands at present, 
where a few years since they flourished by scores. 
Their rapid growth and graceful foliage made them 
favorites, but their mortal enemy, the Borer, has 
pretty much extirpated the old stock, while few or 
none continue planting. And yet they may be raised 
with a little attention, and I want to tell your readers, 
‘and the rest of mankind,’ how. 

A few years ago, a few sprouts from the roots of 
some old Locust stumps, sprang up around my house, 
and in two or three seasons, attained a height of six 
feet. 


May, or just as the buds began to break, I noticed one 


to ten Three years ago, about the middle of 
warm d:y, that the sap was oozing in a dozen places 
along the stems of my trees, and was attracting quite 
a number of the large fly that makes its early ap- 
pearance in spring. Taking out my knife, I shaved 
off a thin pellicle of the bark whence the juice was 
issuing, and then discovered for the first time, the lar- 

To 
dislodge a dozen from their winter quarters was but 
my 


A second examination, a few 


ve of the borer just commencing his operations. 
the work of afew minutes. I then examined all 
trees with like results. 
days afterwards, enabled me to disbaré the remainder 
On 
the 


of the rascals that escaped my first observation. 
ahalf dozen trees, but one or two finally got into 
wood, and to follow them up with gimlets, nails, knives 
and other means of assault, was more trouble than the 
destruction of two or three score at the beginning of 
the war. 

For three seasons I have protected my Loeusts in 
I could take them 


this way. Not a borer is spared. 


out of a hundred trees in a half-day. My trees, of 


None 
My largest are four or five inches 


course, thrive beautifully. others do in this 


neighborhood. 
through, and 15 or 20 feet high. Any person desirous 
of introducing the Locust to their lawns, or about their 


dwellings, will, by following the directions I have in- 
dicated, be able to do so with perfect success. 

I would add,while on this subject, that in watching the 
habits of this pest and its progenitor, the Clytus pic- 
tus, I discovered that it was hatched in the fall, and 
mnay be found as avery smal] grub, just under the 
bark in October, but it makes no attempt to pass into 
the wood until the ensuing spring, and furnishes but 
the slightest external signs of its presence until that 
period. The egg is deposited in the crevices, or when 
ihe dead bark is cracking and peeling off, and by the 
rough spots oeensioned in trimming the young trees. 
They will rarely be observed above the height of six 
or seven feet from the ground. 

LarGe GrowtH.—A sprout upon a Parrlonia, stan- 
ding in my garden, made a growth during the sea 
son of 1853, of sixteen feet and one inch! The tree 
is four or five inches in diameter at the base, and the 
new growth, entirely spontaneous, and promoted nei- 
ther by trimming, trenching or manuring, commenced 
at a point about six feet from the ground. May I not 
exclaim triumphantly: Beat this who can!” V.W. 
S. Syracuse. 
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CULTURE OF THE ONION. 

In compliance with the request of a correspondent 
for accurate and reliable information on the culture of 
the onion, we have obtained the foliowing statement 
from Amos R. Cove, of Perinton, N. Y., who has had 
much experience in the field culture of this crop, and 
who has been more successful than any other person 
within our knowledge :— 

Dear Sir—The fellowing are answers to your inqui- 
ries in the order in which you have made them :— 

1. What is the best soil, and best manure for onions ? 

Of all the different soils, I could not name the one 
best adapted to the culture of onions, but we have al- 
ways found a light sandy loam preferable, the darker 
the sand the better. The manure shouid be fine from 
the stable, put on in the fall, and we use leached an] 
unleached ashes, mixed, well harrowed in after plow- 
ing before sowing, say 8 loads per acre. The manure, 
unless very fine and well mixed with the soil, is often 
a great obstacle in hoeing. We use little or none ex- 
cept in the fall and exposed to the action of the frost. 

2. How prepared when sown. 

We plow early in the spring about seven inches deep, 
harrow well, then rake thoroughly, freeing the surface 
from weeds and lumps. Sow as early as the weather 
will permit, with a good hand drill. 

3. Distance of rows, distance in rows of seed when 
thinned, how often hoed. 

We prefer about 14 inches between rows. Set them 
in rows when thinned from 1 to 14 inches, many prefer 
linch. We go through the rows, when the plants first 
make their appearance above ground, an:l cutting close 
leave them pretty free from weeds. Then weed tho- 
roughly, by placing a hand on either side of the row, 
and with the thumb and ball of finzrer remove the 
weeds gently from the side. It depends on the land as 
to number of times of hoeing, whether weedy or not 
But in all cases they should le hoed, andi? necessiry, 
wed whenever weeds appear which would be likely to 
check their growth. 

4. How much seed per acre, usual amount of crops ? 

We usually use about 6 lbs., many say from 4 to 5 
Ibs.. 
any of it should not germinate, and very few persons 


but this is rather a small amount, especially if 
after preparing theirground properly, would object to the 
additional quantity of seed when they consider that it is 
often rather uncertain, and should they sow a sma!) 
amount of seed they must have a small crop. From 
5 to 600 bushels is a good crop, though we have grown 
368 bushe!s on a single half acre; about 500 or even 
450 would be a very good yield. 

We have a way of testing the seed by placing about 
a spoonful of seed ina small vessel and pouring on 
boiling water, and if the seed is good it will sprout in 
15 or 20 minutes. If not it is worthless. The plants 
will also come quicker (and in advance ofthe weeds, jif 
all the seed were soaked. They must however be tho- 


roughly dried, or they cannot be sown by a drill. 
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MELONS AND CUCUMBERS 

Melons and Cucumbers require similar treatment. 
The best way on all heavy soils is to dig out holes 
Fill these holes 
their depth with fresh 


about 18 or 20 inches deep and wide. 


about two-thirds manure, 
finishing with light or sandy soil, made rich by a mix- 
ture with well rotted manure and fine garden mould. 
The hills should be raised about six inches above the 
feet apart. 


these mounds; and as soon as they are large enough 


surface, and be six Plant the seeds on 
to be out of the way of insects, thin out to four in a 
hill 
made four or five rongh leaves, the points of each 


Buist recommends that when the plants have 


shoot should he pinched off, as it will make them 
branch ont and fruit earlier. 

Water Metons.—The following statement of an 
experiment in the culture of the water melon, was fur- 
nished us for publication in the old Genesee Farmer, 
about twenty years since, by Dr. Stephen Mosher of 
Cayuga county :— 

My first trial was ona new piece of sward ground 
which was plowed for the purpose of forming a garden. 
On this | hud drawn three loads of fresh stable manure 
which was @hrown into one’ heap, and covered with in- 
verted sods to the thickness of six or cight inches, in 
the form and manner of covering a large potato hill, 
which was when finished perhaps four feet high, and 
ten feet in diameter. On four sides about half way to 
the top, I made four excavations through the turf and 
into the manure about eigh'een inches in depth and. di- 
ameter. pa tly filling the holes with fine rich earth so 
as to form four level hills. In each of these I planted 
five or six watermelon seeds of what we call the Caro- 
lina variety, at the same time that I planted about four 
square rods of the ground surrounding the heap, at the 
usual distances, with the same kind of seeds. Within 
threesdays, the seeds on the mound came up and grew 
most luxuriantly. while those planted in the adjacent 
ground, did not come up in less than fifteendays. Du- 
ring this time, the weather was unusually cold for the 
season; and thongh several frosts ccenrred yet the plants 
were not damaged in the least. When those on the 
level ground came up, pale and sickly,—each of the 
former lad four large green leaves. 

The result was, these four bills planted on the mound 
soon began to ron, and took possession of nearly the 
whole four square reds, against v hich progress those on 
the ground made but a feeble resistanee. And from 
these four hills J am sure I hada good wagon load of 


as fine melons as I ever saw. From one single plant 
alone J weighed five melons that overran twenty 
pounds each, one of them weighed twenty-five 


nounds: and on the same vine were more than that num- 
her of smaller size. The produee of hose planted round 
the heap wag small and of little value. 
—~ 
STRIPED BUGS. 

Many nostrums have been recommended for the des- 
truction of the striped bugs which often prove so inju- 
rious to melons and cueumbers. The best way to pro- 
tect these and other plants requiring protection is cover 
asimple square wooden frame of convenient size, with 
cheap millinet, and then place it over the hills, press- 
ing it into the ground so as completely to exclude 


winged insects and worms which craw] upon the sur- .« 


face. The bugs may also be effectually destroyed by 
the thumb and finger; going over the plants two or 
three times a day, if persevered in for a week or two, 


will effectually preserve the plants. 
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Transplanting Evergreens. 


Messrs. Epirors—Will you or some of your read- 
ers, inform me of the proper time and manner of 
transplanting evergreen trees, such as spruce, balsam, 
and others of that species—also whether apple trees 
that are root-grafted, are as fruitful. as those of top- 
grafting, and the best method of treating apple trees 
that have too large tops and long limbs, say trees 
eight to ten feet in height? W.S.J. Otego. N.Y. 

The proper time to transplant evergreens is in the 
spring when other trees are transplanted, but as they 
do nol start quite so early, the operation may be defer- 
red a little later. The practice, so often recommen- 
ded, of doing it in summer, is copied from the English 
and Scotch mode, where their humid climate enubles 
them to perform operations not at all suited to this 
country. It sometimes has happened, however, when 
everything has proved favorable, that summer plant- 
ing has proved successful. 

There is one simple rule to be observed in the re- 
moval of everrgeens, which will in all eases insure 
their success; and without its observance, failure will 
generally be the result. This is the removal of a por- 
tion of the soil with the roots. We have ngver known 
a white pine to live with denuded roots: and never a 
failure when a ball of earth was taken with them. The 
earth need not be frozen—it is easier to take it up if 
not frozen. Balsam firs, and some other evergreens o1 
more successful removal, where grown in swamps, can- 
not be taken with earth ; in this instance, it is absolute- 
ly necessary to preserve the roots from becoming dry 
for a moment, even the outer bark, by instant immer- 
sion in mud or wet moss. 

Western cultivators have had a long controversy 
whether root grafted apple trees will bear as well as 
others—and many apparently decisive cases have been 
For trees equally thrifty, we do 
We have 
had hundreds of young root-grafted trees bear in the 


given on both sides. 
not believe there is any difference whatever. 


nursery rows, as young as those budded or “‘stock-graft- 
ed.’ 

To reduce the tops of trees, cut back and thin down, 
by cutting off the branches where side-branches strike 
off, so as not to leave stumps. 

a 


Apple Insect. 

T have lost several choice young apple trees by the 
depredations of an uncouth white worm, much resem- 
bling the grub which infests the peach tree at the 
surface of the ground. It insinuates itself under the 
bark, a few inches from the ground, feeding raven- 
ously upon the inner bark, leaving its excrement like 
discolored saw-dust in its track; and frequently, be- 


fore Ihave been enabled to detect its presence by | 


any change in the exterior appearance, large patches 
of the bark are killed, and the trees sometimes nearly 


girdled. 


Know you anvthing of the villain’s antipathies, | : 
| the washed beets, express the roots in a cheese press, 


habits or lineage ? or have I not sufficiently indicated 
his “ear marks”’ M. L. Fircna. Paw Paw, Mich. 


We know ot no insect of the habits described by our | 
, 


correspondent. 


latter penetrates the wood. Insects usually understand 


botanical distinctions, and hence we should not expect | 





| you a 


It cannot be the Borer, because the | 


JUNE; 


the peach grub to make the blunder of mistaking an 
apple for a peach. There appears to be quite a simi- 
larity in the mode of operation of the peach worm and 
this newly discovered insect; and it is not improbably 
a species of geria, distinct from the erxitiosa or 
peach worm. Dr. Harris discovered another species, 
inhabiting the pear and confined to its bark, but not 
existing to mach extent, and this may be similar in its 
character. All these conjectures are derived from the 
habits, as we are not furnished with an accurate de- 
scription or with the perfect insect,—which may be ob- 


tained by placing the cocoons under a covering of gauze. 
—>——— 
Agricultural Boilers. 


I would like to know through the Couniry Gentle- 
man, where 1 can obtain the best Agricultural Boiler 
for cooking feed for stock, with the price of one of 30 
or 40 gallons. 


| 


= 





Probably the best is Mott’s Agricultural Furnace, 
which has been extensively used for several years past. 
It is wholly of east iron, the stove and boiler being con- 
nected together, and the whole being quite portable. 
The fire passes around the boiler, through a thin space 
surrounding its entire outer surface, and a very small 
quantity of wood will heat a large body of water, re- 
quiring not over one-third of the fuel needed for a 
kettle set in a common brick “ arch.’? Probably these 
boilers may be had at most of the Agricultural ware- 
houses, but we de not know the price. 

For cooking on a large scale, a steam boiler and 
tight box or vat, will be most efficient and economical. 
—— 

VINEGAR FROM BEETS. 

Will you or some of your correspondents give a re- 
ceipt for making vinegar from the beet root, and also 
from the stalks of rhubarb or pie-plant. I have read 


| and paid for the Cultivator for more than ten years 
| excepting the last volume, and I believe that this is 
| the first time that I have asked for information through 


its columns. I feel lost without the Cultivator even 
here among the golden hills of California, and enclose 
dollar for the last and current vols. N. E. 
CHAFFEE. Columbia, California, March, 1854. 


The following is the mole usually practiced :—Grate 


| 
| or other press of similar character, and place the liquor 


in a clean barrel, covering the bung-hole with gauze, 


and place it in the sun. Ina few weeks the fermen- 


| tation will have advanced sufficiently to produce good 


vinegar. It is said one bushel of sugar beets wili 
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make five or six gallons of vinegar, nine-tenths of the 
root being liquid constituent, each bushel containing 
about six gallons in meaaure besides the interstices. 
Doubtless the same process might be adopted for the 
root of the pie-plant, although it is too valuable at 


the east for destruction in this way. 
—<>>——_ 
Importation of Cattle for Livingston County. 





The Evening Journal of this city, states that Messrs. 
Brooks & Futter, agents for a company of farmers 
in Livingston county, have purchased in Eng!and a ve- 
ry fine lot of Short Horn eattie, and shipped them from 
Liverpool in the ship Sultan early in April. The 
cattle are from the very finest herds in England, and 
will do credit to the gentlemen who have selected them, 
and prove of great value to the enterprising farmers of 
Livingston. Among them is a fine young bull and eight 
heifers from the herdof Mr. J. 8. TanquEray of Hen- 
don, Middlesex. The formeris a son of the celebra‘ed 
bull ‘* Bateo,” bred by Mr. Bates, and now owned by 
Messrs. Becar & Morris of New York. The heifers 
are choice specimens from Mr. Tanaquveray’s herd, 
and some of them are in calf to the * Duke of Glouces- 
ter,” whose portrait and pedigree were published in 
the Country Gentleman of April 27. In addition to 
the above were seven cows and heifers from the herd ot 
Mr. Barnett, Stratton Park, Berks, several of them 
by “ Horatio,’ now owned by Mr. Town ey of Town- 
ley Park, and a brother of the far-famed cow “ Butter- 
fly ;” also one bull and three heifers from Mr. Lapp’s 
and herd at Ellington, Hunts; and one bull and heifer 
from the stock of Mr. Carrtwricut ot Aynhoe. 

—-—_ 
Poisoned Animals. 


Messrs. Epitors~—Will you please irform me what 
to give sheep that have been poisoned by eating some- 
thing. A SupscriBer. 

Dr. Dadd gives the following remedy for diseases of 
the stomach from eatiug poisonous plants :— 

Take the animal from pasture, put it on a boiled di- 
et of shorts, meal, linseed, and carrots. The following 
alterative may be mixed in the food: 


Powdered marsh mallows,. .........0000- 1 ounce, 
NN 6 onias Vinee a obene wos Weleraes 2 do., 
RNG oop cidinp<Gcids ce userues Vaee onan 2 do, 
DINO 5 65556 Secu cee sra pi ese we seas 2 do., 


giving a table-spoonful every night. 
——— 


Scabs on the Byes of Cattle. 


Messrs. Epirors—In answer to an inquiry of 
James Stevenson, Esq., of St. Davids, N. B., I would 


say that four years ago [ bought a steer from a drove, 


that bad aspot near his eye, precisely like that Mr.. 


Stevenson describes. I put him in the yard with my 
oxen and steers. In a short time the whole herd were 
attacked with the disease—also some calves that were 
kept in a yard adjoining that of the oxen and steers. 

In regard to the cure, I think the simplest remedy 
is the best, if it answers the purpose. I took soft salt 
grease, and rubbed each animal with it a few times. 
The scurf peeled off in a short time, and the skin be- 
eame smooth—the hair soon came out, and left no mark 
of the disease upon them. W. D. 8. Chatham 4 
Corners, Col. co. N. Y. 
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Cheap Drains. 








Messrs. Epitors—In reading your paper and other 
works on agriculture, I often find articles on blind 
draining. My brother and I having made an experi- 


ment on our farm in the town of Wales, Erie Co., N. Y., . 


I am willing to give your readers a description of our 
drain, and the result after a lapse of more than twelve 
years test, it being laid down in the years of 1839 and 
1840. 

Our land was a retentive subsoil, and on such soil 
only would I recommend this kind of drain. We dag 
our ditch of sufficient width at the bottom, to admit a 
common round shovel, and from 20 to 30 inches deep, 
with moderately sloping sides. Then commencing at 
the upper end, we laid a common hemlock, basswood 
or other slab, from 10 to 20 inches in width, with the 
sawed side downward, and the upper edge reclining 


against the side of the ditch so as to form a triangular 
throat between the slab and the side and bottom of the 
drain. We covered the irregular portions of the slabs 
with other pieces and chinked with turf We placed 
the slnbs end to end, the same as tile are laid, and were 
careful to keep the throat clear as we advanced. We 
formed openings from the surface wherever desirable, 
with open drains or dead-furrows leading to them, all 
of which continued to work well at the time I visited 
the farm in 1852 

In addition I would say that we constructed a pent- 
stock at the barn-yard, taking the water a short dis- 
tance in pipes from one of the drains. We made a 
sink at the lower end of the drain, and sunk it about 
two feet below the bottom of the drain, to hold the loose 
dirt that mght wash through. This was cleared when- 
ever necessary, that it might not choke the pipe. This 
too has more than answered our expectations, and sup- 
plied the stock with water except in very dry seasons. 

I think this is the cheapest mode of draining that I 
have seen, and that it will be as lasting as any other 
blind drain. In sections of country where lumber and 
sinhs are plenty, farmers would do well to under-drain 
every wet portion of their plow-land, as the expense of 
slabs could not exceed five cents per rod, and the first 
crop would nearly or quite pay the whole expense. 
J. Witsur. Bemis Heights, N. Y. 

—_——_— 
Butter Dairy—Information Wanted. 

Messrs. Enitrors—I intend next season to commenee 
a Butter Dairy of about fifty cows, but previously I shall 
be obliged to erect stables, spring and tee houses. Will 
you, or some of your subscribers, oblige me by inform- 
ing me as to the best plan to build a stable, how large 
stalls: and, the barn being in a bank, if it woald be bet- 
ter to make a manure cellar under the whole of it, with 
a drain in each stall. How a root cellar bad best be 
made and how large. How aspring house should be 
constructed, having a good spring, and which is the best 
form of an ice house. 

I think of coming up to your State to procure my 
stock of eows. In which one of the -outheast Coun- 
ties wonld I be likely to proenre the best. and at what 
prices, and at what season. I have fed fiftv-nine head 
of steers this winter, so presume that I could keep fifty 
cows. 

‘By answering the above questions (through the Cul- 
tivator.) as to how snch buildings could be the cheap- 
ext’ and best built. and at what cost, you would much 
oblige. Cnester Co. Pa. 


Information is mueh needed on all the points named 
above, and we shall be greatly obliged to any of our 
friends who will furnish answers to any of our corres- 
pondent’s inquiries. 
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Short-horned Bull Cuke of Glo’ster. 


The “ Duke of Glo’ster,” of which we are gratified in being able to present our readers the above beautiful 


portrait, was bred by the lite Earl Ducie, and purchased at the great sale of his herd last year, by Col. L. G. 


Morris, of Fordham, N. J Becar, of New-York, and J.S. Tanaueray, Hendon, England, for 650 guineas— 


about $3,250. 


By an arrangement among the proprietors, this bull is still in England, but will be brought to 


this country the ensuing autumn. The above engraving is from a drawing by H. Strafford, taken when Glo’ster 


was but twenty months old, in the last vol. of the Herd Book, from which we copy his pedigree. 


Duke oF GLo’sTER, (115-2) Red, calved September 14. 
1950. bred by Earl Ducie, Tortwouh Ceurt, England ; 
got by Grand Duke (102-4), dam (Duchess 59th) by Second 
Duke of Oxford (9046). g¢. d) (Duciess 56th) by Second 
Duke of No whamberland (38646). er. @ d. (Duchess Sst) by 
Cleve and Lad (3407). —— (Duciiess 41-1) by Beivedere 


Cures for Various Diseases. 


Cerne For Mance.—Take lard and sa!phur—mix 
together, and put in lamp oil sufficient to make it pli- 
able, more or less according to the warmth of the day. 
tub the part affected with a cob, till you take off the 
scurf, then rab on the above with the hands. 
days go over them again, and as ofteu after as you see 
signs of the disease. 

Cure ror Scratcues.—Rub the part affected tho- 
roughly with a cob—then take of the above mixture, 
and rub on thoroughly with a cob. Apply once a day 
untilcured. If you drive in the mud, wash with soap 
suds before applyirg the above. Feed oceasionally 
one table spoonful of sulphur 

Cure For Lice.—Apply the above mixture at such 
points as the lice are most ‘nelined to congregate; feed 
sulphur if convenient. You may be sure if you doctor 
for the mange you will kill the lice. 

Cure ror Warts.—lIf not so large as to endanger 
too much bleeding, pull them cff, and apply the above 


mixture. 


In two } 


(1706), —— (Duchess ?2nd) by Second Hubback (1423), 
(Duchess 12th) by Second Hubback (1423), (Duchess 
Ith) by The Fart (646). —— (Duchess 4th) by Ketton 2nd 
(710). —— (Duchess Ist) by Comet (155). —— by Favour- 
ite (252). —— by Daisy Buil (1-6). —— by Favour te (252), 
by Hubback (319). —— by J. Brown’s Red Buil (97). 


I had a steer that I had keeping out, which has a 


bunch of warts on his beily, as large as a two quart 
measure. 
I will report. I thought at first I should lose him. 
Yours very truly, C. C. Perkins. Becket, Ms. 
_— 
Live and Dead Weight of Cattle. 


I am now doctoring him, and if suec-cssful 


Epitors Country Gent.—I fatted four beeves the 
past winter, and sold them to W. Webb, who keeps 
the market in this village, who had them butchered. 
I send you a statement of their weight, not because I 
think them extra, but to show that by weighing them 
alive and deducting one-third wili very nearly give the 
weight of the quarters, tallow and hide, when dressed : 

1 Cow, 11 yeurs old past. 1.560—off one-third,..... £07 

Quarters 715. tallow 100. hide $0...... 905 
1 Steer. 3 venrs old past, 1.443—oif one-tiird...... 962 
Quarters 742. tallow s6. lide sseseces See 
1 Steer. 2 years old past. 1.225—off one-third....... $17 
Quarters 661, tallow 79. hide S4 $24 
1 Steer. 2 years old past, 1.410—off one-third,...... 940 
Quarters 762. tallow 109, hide 89,............... 960 
Respectfully yours, P. WHITTELSEY. 
Skaneateles, March 25, 1954. 
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Suffolk Pigs. 


Messrs. Epirors—As an answer to numerous in- 
quiries, in relation to Suffolk swine, as to their shape, 
tendency to fatten, weight, &c., I send you a cut of a 
six month’s pig, which I fattened ‘ast fall; also, the 
following account, kept with two litters of pigs, from 
the same sow, by Mr. Davip Crossman of this 


place :— 





Pige—Dr. to MiGUINGS, « «<0 0.0.60 00 0.00009 0900000000008 $19 35 
do corn at 625 cents per bushel,............. 59 (5 
do apples at 12 cts. Oe Scsesesreeae 3 00 
do barley at G25 cts. WE. « denanianeewes 12 00 
do Oe err eee re oe ee pore 3 00 
gras ccccccecesseescatesssvccencessresess $3 OO 

Cr. by one pig sold at three months old, ...... $6 50 


du pork of ten pigs slanghtered at 8 mouths, 
2.240 ibs, sold tor 37 per hundred,.... 156 90 


do ten pigs sold at one mouthold,......... 20 00 
fe ee: ee ae eee ec ee #1S3 30 
I NUN inn saccharine ens erseceaneets $90 30 


All the above pigs were the get of the celebrated 
boar “ Prince.’ Jonun R. Pace. Sennett, Cayuga 


county, N. Y. —»— 


Importation of Sheep, Pigs, &c. 


Mr. 8. W. Jewerr, of Middlebury, (Vt.) has recent- | 


. | 
ly returned from Europe, where he made large pur- | 


chases of sheep, pigs, poultry, &c., a portion only of 


=‘) 


which have as yet arrived in this country. In answer | 


to our request, Mr. J. has furnished us the following 
account of this importation :— 
Minpieevry, (Vt.) April 20, 1854. 
Friexp Tucker—This trip, I made somdi§of the 
best selections of stock, from the best and most relia- 


able sources in Europe. 


In Sheep, I only made a selection of 70 bucks | 


and ewes, and these are from the well known Merino 
flocks of M. M. Gitgert and CucGnot, of France. 


They are very large, compact, fine in form, oily in 

the fleece, and of fine wool. This makes 700 of French 
Merinos which I have selected and imported during 
three years, at a cost of from $66 to $400 each ani- 

mal, besides the insurance. 

In Pigs, I was fortunate in making a selection of five 





from the prize stock of His Royal Highness Prince 
| ALBERT, called the “ Windsor Breed,” (Sunffolk,) which 
| are white, and of larger size, and better coated with 
glossy hair than the Suffo'ks which are in vogue here 
| at present. Mr. Wall, of St. Germyn Street, London, 
butcher to his Royal Highness, dressed the prize pigs 
|immediately after the great exhibition of Smithfield. 
| One of them measured 12} inches thick on the back, 
| 9 inches of which was solid fat. Also purchased from 
the prize stock of Epwarp GLover, Esq, near Bir- 
| mingham. These are also Suffolks, very similar to the 
| first named. Also the “improved Essex,” or Lord 
| Western breed, of b'ack pigs. This breed took the 2d 
prize at the great “ Metropolitan show”? in December 
last. Many of this breed of pigs on exhibition, were 
blinded by a “ veil’’ of fat cast over their eyes, an inch 
or more in thickness, and blocks of wood, about four 
| inches in diameter, were constantly kept under their 
| snouts to prevent suffocation. One shepherd remarked 
that he should be glad to see them off his hands, for 
| he had watched-with them by day and night for weeks. 
In Poultry, I made selections from the most suecess- 
ful fanciers in England, France and Spain, 46 birds in 
all, 10 of which T purchased at Windscr, from the aviary 
of Her Majesty the Queen, consisting of Dorkings, Anda- 
| lusians, Grey Cochins, and Silver Spangled Hamburghs. 
One variety from France are the * Normandy breed,” 
which are noted tor their fine flesh, as also great lay- 
| ers. They are quite similar to the speckled Dorkings. 
| Some of my selections are from the stock of prize birds, 
| that sold as high as 100 guineas ($500) each. 
| JT also imported the best varieties of the Basket Wil 
low from England and France’ The basket willow is 
now extensively imported into this country for manu- 
facturing purposes, and if not already, it is destined to 
| be one of the .most profitable products of this great 
‘country. Respectfully yours, Soto. W. Jewerr. 
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Worms in the Head of Sheep. 


In answer to several inquiries on this subject, we give 
the following extract from Cole’s Treatise on the Dis- 
eases of Animals, which gives the best popular practice 
in relation to the worms in the head of sheep; although 
it may not be strictly correct in some of its details. it 
will afford our correspondents valuable information on 
the subject. 

Cause —A large fly, or bee, (Oestrus ovis.) lays its 
eggs in the nostrils of sheep, in August and Septem- 
ber, and perhaps earlier and Jater, where they hetch, 
and from twenty-five toone bundred small white grubs, 
with black heads and a black streak on the back, may 
sometimes be found in the cavity betsveen the nostrils 
and windp'pe. They continue in this place till the next 
summer, when they get their growth, and are as large 
as a pipe-stem, and nearly an inch long, with four 
large teeth, as hard as bone. They then leave the 
sheep, and soon cast off their skin. when the bee ay- 
pers, and is ready to Jay a new lot of eggs. Some 
say that the worms do not injure fat sheep, as they find 
sufficient support in the nostrils; but in poor sheep, for 
want of food, they ascend in the head. When attacked 
by the fly, sheep run with their noses to the ground, 
and often thrust them into the loose earth to shut up 
the avenues of approach to the enemy. 

Symproms.—They do not generally appear till to- 
wards spring. at which time they may be discovered 
by a sickly countenance and loss of flesh, notwithstan:I- 
ing the best of keeping; sometimes running at the 
nose, (though not always,) and snorting, as if trying to | 
blow something from the head. In some eases the | 
sheep suddenly spring about in a wild, frantic manner. 
and dropdown dead. When this symptom is exh bited, 
the grubs have assailed some vital part. When they 
do not die in this manner, they become so poor that 
their wool stops growing and falls off, and they give 
little or no milk. Sometimes they linger, pining away, 
and do not die till June or July. 

Preventive.—Smear the noses of sheep with tar fre- 
quently, from the coming until the departure of the fly. 
To be sure, begin in July, and continue the use of tar 
till October. It may be applied directly to the noses 
of sheep, but the better way is to lay it in a trough 
or on a board, and strew salt on it, and the sheep, in 
eating the salt, will smirch their noses pretty well them- 
selves. Give them salt in this way frequentty, or keep 
a supply by them. Tar is also a specific aginst other 
dise:tses. 

Remeny.—Take half a pound of good Scotch snuff, 
pour on it two quarts of boiling water, stir it and let it 
stand till cold; with a syringe inject about a table 
spoonful of this liquid and sediment up each nostril. 
tepeat this three or four times, at proper intervals, 
from the middle of October to the first of January. 
The grubs are then small and more easily destroyed 





than afterwards, and they will not have injured the 
sheep as they will if this operseion be deferred till 
later Half an ounce of asafetida, pounded in a litt'e 
water, and added to the snuff, will make it more ef- 
fectual. There need be no alarm if the sheep be very 


drunk, and apparently in the agonies of death, when | 


the operation is performed, as they will soo. reeover. 


Dry snuff may be blown up the nose with a quill, and | 


have a good effect, but it is a slow and dirty job. 

The reason for repe:ting the operation is, there are 
many cavities and folds where the grubs may not be 
exposed, and by repenting the application often, they 
may crawl out, and, by a change of situation, become 
exposed to the snuff. The sediment is thrown up, as it 
will be likely to remain longer, and prove more effect- 
ual thin the liquid. 

AxotTuer.— Blow tobacco-smoke well up the nostrils, 


by inserting the stem of a tobacco-pipe, well charged | 
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and lighted, and blow at the bowl, through a covering 
of cloth, for a few seconds, then in the other nostril. 

ANOTHER.—Pour into each nostril of every sheep 
affected, a tea-spoonful each of spirits of turpentine 
an: olive oil. 

Mr, J. Brown, of Akron, Ohio, a distinguished flock- 
master, of much experience, says, in the “ Ohio Culti- 
vator,” that the fly, which is of light drab color, de- 
posits a crauling maggot at the nose of the sheep. 
He had taken hundreds of thei, alive and active, 
from flies. His son had them deposited twice at his 
nos¢, while at work among the sheep. The flies work 
in summer, and in the fall till cool weather. The act 
of depositing is done very quick, and the maggot is 
iea ly to pass immediately into the head. The only 
chance to destroy them is during their infancy, before 
they pass high into the head, which is not under five 
or six weeks. There are two sets in a year, if not 
nore. Matured ones have been found in the heads of 
lainbs not more than four months old. 

Remepy.—He uses tobacco-water with excellent 
success, commencing the last of July, and applying it 
till the last of October, generally three times in the 
season. Boil one pound of good tobacco in a gallon of 
water. Turn the sheep on their backs in a little trench 
dug in the ground, and with the head held back on the 
ground, inject with some force about a table-spoonfal 
of the liquor into each nostril, pointing the syringe so 
that it wi!l go into the cavities in the head, instead of 
falling into the throat. If at first the animals appear 
sick and cannot stand, they will soon get over it. Two 
persons will go through with several hundred ina day. 

Dr. Dadd, in quoting from Gunther, describes the 
syinptoms as, running or turning round by the sheep 
in eccentric circles, sometimes stopping, and then ste p- 
ping forward again. The older the disease, the more 
the animal turns. According as the worms occupy the 
right or left, the sheep turns to the right or left—if on 
both sides, the turning takes place to the one or other 
alternately. When the worm is on the median line, 
the animal does not turn. Dr. Dadd gives the following 
remedy :— 

Take powdered worm sced, 
sulphar 
GIG isis or evsescerosen + 
flax-seed 
Mix them, and divide into eight parts, and feed one 
every morning. Make a drink from the white Indian 
hemp, (Asclepias incarnata,) one ounce of which may 


be infused into a quart of water, one-fourth to be given 


1 ounce, 
do 


.++e.l pound, 


every night. —~>— 
Ringworm, Scab or Itch in Cattle. 


Eps. or Country GENTLEMAN—I have wintered a 
yard of 50 calves, (now one year old,) and about six 
weeks ago they began to have the eruption about the 
eyes, referred to several times in the Country Gentle- 


man. I made use of the application recommended in 


your paper—an ointment of sulphur and mercurial 


ointment, (i. e. anguintum,) with decided benefit. 
The scab peated off, and the hair commenced growing 
again; and I doubt not I should have perfected a cure 
had I followed up the application as T ought. I think 
by making use of one or two more applications, I ean 
entry subdue it’ It seems highly contagious with 
your® cattle; but my cows thit have been exposed 
have not taken it. Some of my neighboring farmers 
have it on their cattle. I consider it nothing more nor 
less than a species of itch. It does not seem to affect 
the general health of the animal, and I presume is 
easily remedied, and not alarming or fatal in its re- 
sults. Wm. J. Petree. Lakeville, Conn., March 25, } 






































Answers to Inquiries. 


New Appies.—(A.Norton, Sandy Hill, N. Y-) 
The Byron Whiting is a new variety which origi- 
nated at Port-Byron, Cayuga Co, N.Y. It is reported 
to be a great and constant bearer, and a uniformly 
fair fruit—qualities of great and increasing importance, 
since, of late years, our fruit generally has become so 
much injured by the scab or mildew. From specimens 
we have examined, however, we are inclined to think 
it not high enough in flavor to entitle it to general cul- 
tivation. 

The Melon, or Norton’s Melon, is a most excellent 
fruit in quality, but a slow grower, and moderate 
bearer. 

Decay or Stumps.—S. H W. We cannot perceive 
why the height of cutting should make any difference 
in the period of decay, although high stumps do rot 
usually stand so long, in consequence of the greater 
ease in tearing them out. Cut low, and kept covered 
with a heap of turf or earth, stumps will soon decay. 


Wueat Dritis..—-R. H. A. The grain drill man- 
ufactured by PsErpont Seymour, of East Bloomfiela, 
Ontario county, N. Y.is the most general favorite in 
this state. Bicxrorp & Hurrman, of Macedon, 
Wayne county, N. Y. manufacture a good and sub- 
stantial drill, scarcely inferior in excellence. Our cor- 
respondent may learn further particulars by address- 
ing them. 

Wisp Powrer.—J. W. G. We shall give the de- 
sired information within a few weeks, or as soon as we 
can procure the necessary cuts. 

Hor Cutrure—H. C., Sheldon, Vt.—This subject 
was fully treated of in our journals for last year. You 
will find in The Cultivator for 1853, just the informa- 
tion you want, from one of the best hop-growers in the 
country. 

Corn PLanters.—E. Ellis. The best planters with 
which we are acquainted are Emery’s and Wood- 
ward's. There may be others as good. Emery’s, 
when used with horse power. will plant seven or eight 
acres a day, more evenly than by hand. The cost is 
about $15. We believe it is kept for sale at several 
of the agricultural stores. Wood:rard’s is regarded 
by many asthe best. It is a New Hampshire machine, 
and we do not know its price, and place of sale—will 
some of our correspondents inform us? 


DyNAMOMETERS.—Will you please inform me wheth- 
er or not there is an instrument or fixture for testing 
the draught of plows? If so, where can it be obtain- 
ed, and what is the cost of it?) @. T. F. 

The dynamometer, or force-measurer, is like a large 
stiff spring- balance, measuring several hundred pounds, 
one end of which is attached to the plow, and the other 
to the team that draws it. The index shows with ae. 
curacy the force applied. There are several modifica- 
tions. Such an instrument would be of great use to 
farmers in selecting plows and other implements of 
draught, but we do not know where it can be obtuined 
nor the cost. 

Wuat Crop sHOULD FOLLOw BuckwHEAT.—I had 
made preparations to plant corn, on a field that has 
been sowed to buckwheat for some years past, but have 
become somewhat fearful of so doing, owing to the re- 
marks of a number of your correspondents touching 
that matter, and if corn does not succeed after buck- 
wheat of course I dont wish to plant it. Will carrots, 
potatoes, or white beans sueceed any better? or should 
the field be seeded to grass at the next sowing of buck- 
wheat. 

Carrots.—Could you inform vour readers as to the 
best method of raising carrots, and their relative value 
for stock as compared with grain. Are they worth as 
much as oats for feeding horses ? 

Farmers’ Ciuss.—Do towns in your state generally 
sustain Agricultural Clubs? We have one with us, 
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that I think of much value to its members. The mem- 
bers have been experimenting the past winter on feed- 
ing farm stock, the results of which, should they prove 
valuable and you desire it, we would communicate to 
you. One, as regards feeding a work horse, may be 
valuable. One of our committee requested to experi- 
ment, reports, that he feeds his horse twice a day a 
basket of eut hay, (the best,) weighing 4 lbs., and 5 lbs. 
of cob meal each time, making 8 lbs. of bay and 10 
lbs. of the meal per day—the expense to him being 
$1,54 per week. His horse works all the time, and is 
fat. Yours, F. A. Wittagp. Harvard, Mass. 


We greatly need accurate experiments on the rota- 
tion of crops. There are various conflicting opinions 
on the points inquired of by our correspondent, owing 
to the common way of forming opinions from single 
facts and from guess-work. If any of our correspcn- 
dents can furnisA reliable information, it would be 
gladly received. 

A few towns only in our State maintain town agri- 
cultural societies or clubs. Where they do, they have 
had an excellent influence. Conversational meetings 
on practical subjects, among intelligent farmers, are 
eminently useful as well as interesting. We hope our 
correspondent will furnish us the results of the experi- 
ments he alludes to. 

Carrots do not contain the substantial nutriment 
found in oats, but are most excellent as a feeding in 
connexion with grain, during that portion of the year 
when dried fodder only can be obtained. The requi- 
sites for their successful culture are simply these : Good 
fresh seed, a deep, fertile, clean soil; very early plant- 
ing, to iusure even vegetation; and clean cultivation 
from the moment the second leaf appears. A drill for 
sowing is indispensable to field culture. 


Skunk CaBBpaAGEeE.—Will you have the kindness to 
inform me the best method of destroying the Skunk 
Cabbage or Skunk Weed? Some of our meadows have 
this weed in them, and if it can be killed by cutting, 
in what month should it be cut, and what time in the 
month, and of what depth below the surface should it 
be cut?) By answering the above questions, you will 
confer a favor upon a New Susscriser. Hart- 
Jord, Conn. 

Cut with a long bladed or grub-hoe, well below the 
part supporting the leaves, when the plant has nearly 
obtained maturity. This remedy applies only to wet 
meadows not cultivated ; when drained and subjected 
to tillage, this weed will of course soon be eradicated. 
If any of our correspondents know a better way, they 
will confer a favor by giving the information to our 
readers. 


EstimatTinGc Hay 1s Buix.—A correspondent in 
your last issue inquires the number of cubic feet of 


hay fora ton. If the hay be closely pressed, as at the 


bottom part of a bay, 450—if lightly, as on a scaffold 
or top partof bay, 500 ft Wma.J. Perres. Lake- 
ville, Ct. 

Buttock’s Seep PLanter.—I saw in a last year’s 
number of the Cultivator, an advertisment of “ Bul- 
lock’s Patent Seed Planter,’’ and you would confer a 
favor on me by giving your opinion as to the efficacy 
of the machine. L. A. J. Litchfield Co. April 20. 


A correspondent in Ontario county, R. J. Baccerty, 
Esq, writes us that he ordered one of these Planters 
last year—that “ it was thoroughly tried with corn, by 
several intelligent and practical farmers, and they all 
pronounced it a total failure.” 

Brack CayuGa Ducxs.—E. B., Amenia.—These 
ducks are said to have descended from the wild black 
duck, and to have been bred distinct from any other 
variety for twenty years or more. We believe they 
can be procured of Mr. J. S. Crarx, Throopsville, 
Cayuga co., N. Y. 

A box 7 inches by 8 inches square, and 4-8 inches 
deep, will coutain a half gallon. 
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CLtover For MAnure.—Mr. D. D.T. Moore of Wa- 
tervicit in this county, informs us that he sows clover 
seed with his barley crop, for fertilizing h'sland. Lust 
year he turned under a clover sod—the seed sown the 
previous spring with barley, but not fed off after the 
barley was harvested—on the 8th of June, for a late 
crop of corn. To ascertain the weight of the crop of 
clover thus turned under, he cut a square foot of the 
sod, shook off the soil, and found the weight of the 
clover and its reots te be 2} lbs. This wonld give 49 
tons, weighing probably about eight tons if thoroughly 
dried, per acre, to turn under, at an expense of only 
$1,50 for clover seed. 


SALE or AyrenwireE CaTTLe 1s New Brunswick. 
—We invite attention to Mr. Gray’s sale of Ayrshire 
cattle, to be held on the 21st July next. A correspon- 
dent at St. John, whose judgment may be relied on, 
writes us—“ You may safely recommend the sale to 
the attention of amateurs and breeders, as I know 
personally that the animals are choice specimens of 
the breed, and have proved themselves well suited to 
the climate.” 


Frencw MERINOEs For On10.—Mr. A. R. SHERMAN, 
of Washington, Ohio, who went to Europe as a delegate 
from the Fayette County Stock Company, has, since 
his return, purchased 34 French Merino sheep (three 
rams and thirty-one ewes) of Mr. Jewett of Mididle- 
bury, Vt. They have just been sent on to Ohio. We 
did not see them, but are told that they were a splen- 
did lot of sheep. a 

Maprie Morasses.—Our thanks are due to L. T. 
SparHAwk, West Randolph, Vt. for a can of very 
superior Maple Molasses, which has renewed the de- 
mand for “hot cakes,” which have disappeared with 
unusual rapidity. —_— 

Tae Connecticut VaLtLtey Farmer.—This is a 
fifty cent monthly which has been published the year 
past at Springfield, Mass., by 8S. Bowtes & Co. Cir- 
cumstances requiring the withdrawal of its editor, Hlon 
W. B. Catnoun, the publishers have been fortunate in 
securing the services of the Rev. J. A. Nasu of Am- 
herst, as its future editor, and under whose direction 
the first no. of the 2d vol. has just been issued, in a 
style slike creditable to editor and publishers. Those 
who have read Mr. Nasn’s Letters, published in the 
Country Gentleman, will need no assurance of his 
ability to conduct the Valley Farmer with discrimina- 
tion and judgment. The number before us affords 
abundant evidence that it will prove a safe guide to 
the farmer. We wish it the success we are sure it will 
richly deserve. 


Tue Lawton BLAcKBperry.—We tender our thanks 


to Wm. Lawron, Esq. New Rochelle, Westchester | 


Co. N.Y, for plants of his pew Blackberry, a figure 


and description of which was given on 59th page of | 


current volume of the Country Gentleman. 





Va.vue or Aq. Parers.—A subscriber in Connecti- 
eut says—*I am much indebted to The Cultirator, 
for remedies which have saved me two cows, thereby 
saving enough to pay for it a life-time, beside the 
great amount of knowledge obtained from it on all 
other subjects.” —. 

CANADA TuHisTLEs.—-A correspondent in Carada 
says: We have found out the way to kill Canada this- 
ties. Keep them down and give therm no rest under 
around. Double summer fallowing has rid me of them 

Sampies oF Woo..—We have received from J. S. 
Cor, of Tippeecano, Fayette co. Pa., several samples of 
wool from imported and home-bred Merinoes, both 
Spanish and French. 
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Mr. G. informs us that he has ; 
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been many years employed in breeding Durham cattle 
and Spanish and French Merino sheep, and the beauti- 
ful specimens of wool sent us, afford good evidence of 
his success in wool-growing 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE Ruope-IsLanp SocrEty 
FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF Domestic INDUSTRY. 
—We have received the report of the Transactions of 
this Society for 1853, published in a neat form, and 
showing that it is in a most presperous condition. The 
receipts of the society for the last year amounted to 
$6,427,50, and it is now possessed of property to the 
amount of $19,798,50—a very pretty sum for an in- 
stitution of such a character. At the annual fair pre- 
miums are offered for all the domestic animals, for 
mechanical inventions and machinery of all kinds, for 
cotton and woolen goods, household manufactarcs in 
ali their variety, the manufactured articles of every 
trade and handicraft, specimens of the fine arts, hor- 
ticultural products, and a regatta closes the list. We 
notice that reports of the several committees are writ- 
ten with unusual care, and, as a whole, the Transac- 
tions are proof that Rhode Island, though a small state, 
is encouraging industry in no smail way. The officers 
for 1854, are as follows :— 

President—Josian CHuaPin, Providence. 

Vice- Presidents—Joln Brown Francis, Christopher Rhodes, 
Warwick, and Elisha R. Potter, South Kingston, 

Cor. Secretary—¥lisha Dyer, Jr., Providence. 

Ree. Secretary—Stephen H. Smith, Smithfield. 





Emprricism tN AGRICULTURE.—Extract of a letter 
from a subscriber in Pennsylvania— Agricultural em- 
piricism is fast running agricultural improvement into 
the ground; and unless it be boldly combatted and 
put to the blush, the intelligent and independent agri- 
culturist will withdraw from all participations in shows, 
societies and periodicals, when he finds to what vile 
uses they are put. I trust the Country Gentleman 
will ever be found opposed to humbuggery—the higher 
the ground it takes in that respect, the more reliable 
will it be considered”’?’_ ——— 


SupERPHOSPHATE OF Lime.—Extract of a letter 
from asubseriber at New Britain, Conn.--“I sowed 
peas, beets, radishes, &c., for market, before the snow 
storm—the first, partly with guano and partly with su- 
perphosphate, in the drill. They are all up and Jook 
well, but those sowed with phosphate came up earlier, 
and look decidedly the best. It is the conclusion with 
me, after two years’ trial, that phosphate of lime will 
cause seeds to vegetate earlier than any thing else with 
which I am acquainted, and that root crops at least, 
are greatly benefited by its use, in the kind of soil 
about me—red loam.” 

Turners [nsurrovs To SuccEepina Crops.—W. 
R. FArrBAiRN of Stevenson county, Illinois, writes us 
that he has been very successful ‘pn growing turneps on 
wheat stubble tarned under after harvest; and that he 
has planted the land the following sezson to peas, beans, 
potatoes, corn, outs, melons and onions; but not one of 
these produced any thing near an average crop. The 
eorn preduced one-third less in measure than that grown 
on the same field where no turneps had grown. The 
onions after turneps, were worthless, but on land where 
no turneps had grown, sown the same day and from the 
same bag of seed, were as large as srucers. He tried 
this two years, and lost more than all bis turneps were 
worth, by the deterioration of the succeeding crops. 





Serving PLum—We are indebted to Witson DEN- 
wis, Cedar Grove, Pa., for scions of a seedling Plum, 
which he thinks will prove highly valuable on account 
of its hardiness and productiveness. 





Sowine Timotny Seep.—A correspondent says— 
‘“ When is the best time to sow Timothy, is a question 
worthy the consideration of your correspondents.” 
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Entomo.Locy.—The Legislature of this State at its 
late session, placed $1,000 in the hands of the New 
York State Ag. Society, to be expended in making 
an examination and degeription of the insects of this 
State, injurious to vegetation. At the last meeting of 
the Board, Dr. Asa Fircn of Salem, Washington Co., 
wis appointed to carry this object into effect. A bet- 
ter selection could not have been made, and we learn 
that he is to devote his attention this season, mainly 
to the investigation of such inseccts as depredate upon 
fruit-bearing trees. His report wtll be looked for with 
interest, and we doubt not will preve of great economic 
and scientific value. 


MorcGaw Horses.—The attention of breeders is in- 
vited to the advertisement of Morgan Horses in this 
p per. It will be seen that the services of one of this 
noted breed, are offered to the farmers of Saratoga the 
present season. ‘ Young President” belongs to the 
Sherman Morgan branch, and was sired by the noted 
Steele Morgan, now living and active, at the age of 
over 30 years. This is one of the most popular branch- 
es of the family, and we doubt not “ Young President” 
will attract the attention and secure the patronage of 
the lovers of fine horses in this vicinity. 





Tne Country GENTLEMAN.—Extract of a letter 
from a subscriber in New Hampshire: ‘T have ta- 
ken more or less agricultural papers for neariy twenty 
years ; and in all that time I have not found a paper 
that suits me so well as the Country GENTLEMAN. 
Even the Horticulturist, when edited by Mr. Downing, 
was not received and perused with more pleasure.” 


f2 The next meeting of the American Pomolo- 
gical Society, is to be held at the Hall of the Massa- 
chusetts Hort. Society in Boston commencing on Wed- 
nesday the 13th of Sept. next.” 


Tosacce CuLtture —E. H. Bascocx & Co., book- 
sellers, Syracuse, have just published a brief treatise 
on the Culture of Tobacco, adapted chiefly to the north- 
ern states, with the most approved method of manag- 
ing the crop to fit it for market Its plain directions 
for every process must be invaluable to the new begin- 
ner. - 





Sate or Suort Horns 1n EnGitanp.—The herd 
of short horned cattle belonging to Mr. Wilkinson, of 
Linton, took place under the auspices of Mr. Strafford, 
on the 13th of April, and attracted a company which 
has only been excelled by that in attendance at the 
sale of Mr. Bates’ celebrated herd. Among those pres- 
ent were Dr. Watts and Mr. Wapp te of Ohio, who 
purchased eight cows and heifers. 


Great Potato Crops.—The California papers state 
that Joun M. Horner, Esq., of San Jose Valley, har- 
vested last season, the enormous amount of four hun- 
dred thousand bushels of potatoes: and that his 
neighoor, Mr. E. L. Bearp, also raised two hundred 
and fifty thousand bushels potatoes, beside other im- 
mense crops. —-— 


Answers to Inquiries, 





Derective Ice Hovse.—A Subscriber, New York. 
The communication you sent us in November last, was 
received and published in the Country Gentleman, and 
we supposed also in the Cultivator, but find it was 
omitted in the latter. We are inclined to think that 
the difficulty with your ice house is caused by the drain. 
In a communication from Dr. Hoveuton of Philadel- 
phia, publishedin our papers last year, he says :—“My 
ice kept well till the first of June, when I observed it 
was beginning to melt. I looked about for the cause, 
and observed that the workmen had dug a drain at 
one side of the box, from the interior, and had left it 
open to the air, supposing that some such drainage 
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would be necessary. This I at once perceived, must 
serve as a sort of flue to carry air from the bottom of 
the house to the top, or the reverse, whichever way the 
current might happen to set, making a constant draught 
through the body of the house. The straw upon the 
top of the ice, and particularly at the sides, was, at 
this time, quite moist and rotting. I immediately 
closed the drain with sods and earth, as tightly as pos- 
sible. Ina few days afterwards, I found the interior 
of the Ice House dry and cool, and the ice free from 
moisture and keeping admirably.” 

Our correspondent is referred to the Co. Gent. p. 70, 
vol. IL, or to the Cultivator for 1853, p. 275, for Dr. 
H.’s article nt length. We think a ventilstor should 
be attached, to let the warm air whieh accumulates 
under the roof, pass off. 


Worms.—Will you inform me how to destroy a small 
worm which [ find in rich soil. It is about three- 
fourths of an inch long, of a dark color, and found in 
nests. Are they an insect that will destroy plants ? 
What shall I do to kill them? 

Please give what information you can through the 
columns of the Country Gentleman, and oblige A 
Susscriser. Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 

We have occasionally met witb a * worm,” probably 
the same as described above, but do not know of any 
serious injury committed by it It is most frequently 
found on ground rather wet, and long in cultivation. 
Ashes and lime would probably prove best. 

Can the refuse of a blacksmith’s forge be used to 
advantage about young trees or vines? If it can, 
about what sorts and how applied? B. H. 

The iron, ashes, &e., may be useful as special ma- 
nures, andif pulverized, cinders would probably . be 
principally valuable in heavy soils as a loosener. On 
light svils, they would not be likely to be of much ben- 
efit. —p—. 


Information Wanted. 





Mower AND Reaper ComBinep.—J. J. C. wants 
a mower and reaper combined, and wishes us to tell 
him whose machine is the best, which we are not able 
to do. We should like to hear from any one whose ex- 
perience would enable him to name a good combined 
machine for these purposes. 


GarGeET in Cows.—Will some of your numeros 
readers give the cause, and a remedy of what is com- 
monly termed Garget in cows, andoblige A Supscri- 
BER. 

Farm Gates.—R. H. A. Will some of our corros- 
pondents, skilled in gate structure, give us a descrip- 
tion of the best and cheapest farm gate, for the bene- 
fit of our correspondent and others. 


Wueat on Wuear Srvuss_e.—I wish to know if land 
composed in good part of clay, with sand and gravel, 
and dry,—water never standing on the surface enough 
to injure a crop, and which will by plowing under clo- 
ver and using plaster, produce thirty bushels per acre 
of wheat, can be kept in sufficient order to get a crop 
of wheat every season, by using Guano, Lime, and 
Leached Ashes—i. e. by using these manures, could I 
stubble in a field toadvantage for three or four seasons? 

If I could, what would be the way of applying the 
manures? how much of each tothe acre’? J. A. C. 
Oakfield, N. Y. 

We shall be gtad to hear from our correspondents in 
answer to the above. 


OrEGON PeA.—Can you or some of your correspon- 
dents, tell me, what use is made of the Oregon Pea? 
I have received some of the seed from a gentleman in 
Illinois, who said they commanded a high price in 
their market, but what use is made of them, he did 
not inform me. I think them too small for culinary 
purposes. Any information, respecting this pea, will 
be thankfully received by, W. 
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Agricultural Societies. 





New-York Strate Fair —We are gratified to learn 
that arrangements have been effected, by which the 
usual Cattle Show of the American Institute for this 
year, is to be combined with that of the State Ag. So- 
ciety, which, it will be recollected, is to be held in the 
city of New-York. This not only does away with all 
rivalry between these Institutions, but will add mate 
rially to the interest of the Fair, and make it, we 
doubt not, the largest and most important one ever 
held in the union. 

We hear also that the New-York Hort. Society have 
determined to give up their autumnal exhibition, and 
to render all their aid to the horticultural exhibition 
of the State Fair. 

{4 The Connecticut State Ag. Society is to hold 
its first fuir the coming Autumn, at New Haven, the 
citizens of that city having raised a subscription of $2,- 
500, for its benefit. — 

Vermont Strate Fair.—The next Annual Fair of 
the Vermont State Agricultural Society is to be held 
at Brattleboro, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 12th, 13th and 14th days of September next. 











Sweet Corn for Fodder. 


TOWELI’S EVERGREEN, and the recently introdu- 
KO ced OLD COLONY SWEET, are the best and by far 
the most productive varieties to sow broadeast or in drills. to 
cut for Green Fodder ; the stalks, (nearly the whole of which 
are edible.) attaining a much larger growth, more profusely 
furnished with leaves, and being more nutritious than other 
sorts. May be sown as late as July with advantage. 

Price, 25 cents a Quart, ur $5 per Bushel 

May 25—w3imilt J. M. THORBURN & CO., 

15 Johu-st., New-York: 





Field Turnip and Beet Seeds. 


: ae following varieties of the very finest qualities and of 
either American or European growth; the latter being 
from the most reliable growers, and warranted not to be sur- 
passed in quality by any other importations. 
TURNIPS—Purple top Ruta Baga, ........50 cents per lb. 
Skirving’s Improved,.......... 50“ 6 


do do (Am. Seed,)..75 “ se 
dk a, ne | i ie 
Yellow Aberdeen,...... .....75 is 
Large White Flat,............50 &€ " 
f.arge White Norfolk.......... 50. ‘—e 
Improved White Strap Leafflat 75‘ “6 
Improved Red Top. flat,......°75 - 
English Rape, or Cole,........25 “ quart. 
BEETS—White Silesia, or French Sugar,.,.50  “ Ib. 
Yellow German Sugar,..........50  “ sie 
Long Red Maugel Wurtzel,......50  “ “c 
Yellow Globe,........ ‘ 50. . 


with every desirable variety of Flower, Field 
Seeds. of the most approved qualities. 

To Planters or Dealers requiring Beets or Taruips in large 
quaatities a liberal discouut will be made from the above 
prices. J M. THORBURN & CO., 


May 25—w<3tme2t 15 John st., New, York 


and Vegetable 


Thorough-bred Essex Boar, *‘Lord Weston” for Sale. 
eo mouths old, was got by an imported Fisher Hobbs 
boar; ont ef an linported Sew from Lord Weston's 
stoek; and is a superior animal. Price. $35. 
Also, Young Pigs of the best Imported stock—#25 a pair. 
at 2 mouths oid. Address C.S. WAINRIGH'T, 
May 25—w3tmit Rhinebeck. Duchess Co., N.Y. 
Younz Black Hawk. 
oa celebrated horse will stand this season at the stable 
at 1. D. REMINGTON in Sennett. three miles north of Au- 
burn, where he can be seen at any time. He was sired by 
Hill's Black Hawk, Vermont dam by old Manbrino of Dutch- 
es county—gr. dam by Plato—egr. gr. dam by imported Mes- 
senger He isajet black, a little larger than the old horse, 
and is the best pattern of the old horse ever got by him. He 
can show as good stock as any horse in the State, and T will 
put his colts against any horse’s colts in the Morgan family 
Terms, $20, to msere a foal—$12 for the season. Pastur- 
ing turnished and all necessary care at reasonable prices. 
£ IRWIN D. REMINGTON, Proprietor. 
Sennett, Cayuga, Co , April 27th, 1854.—wlunit* 
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English Red Durhams. 


HAVE twe Short Horned Buils of this breed for sale :— 
one 2, and the other 3 years old, of fine form. The Dam 
was from Col. Jaques’ herd, Charlestown, Mass. Bull from 
Gen. Van Rensselaer’s original stock. I have raised this 
stock for eighteen years. ‘They are generally deep red, and 
for milking properties I have never seen their equal. Price, 
One Tlundred Dollars each. JESSE THOMPSON. 
Ballston, N. Y., June 1—1t* 





Young President. 
yy HIS celebrated MORGAN HORSE will stand this Sea- 
aon for the use of Mares, at the following places: 

Mondays of each week. at Clifton Park Village; Tues- 
days, at Burnt Hills; Wednesdays, at Jonesville; Thurs- 
days. Mechanicsville; Fridays, at Mr. Montgomery’s Stable, 
Sullwater; Saturdays, at Ketchum’s Corners. 

PEDIGREE.—This horse was sired by the Steele Morgan, he 
by the Cld Sherman, and Sherinan by the Justin Mergan. 
Dam ot Young President was sired by the Hawkins Morgan, 
aud he by the Justin Morgan. 

This Horse is a beautiful dark Bay Color, weighs 1,050 
pounds, and is well proportioned for bottom and speed, and 
moves in beautiful style; wiil trot a mile in Jess than three 
minutes when in proper condition. He has formerly been 
kept in Orange, Washingtou, aud Caledonia Cuuuties, Vt., 
where his Stock 1s well known, aud therefore we offer the 
names of some of the most distinguished Horsemen in those 
Counties, concerning his Stock, as the following certificates 
will show; but in this vicinity we expect that this Horse will 
stand upon his own merits, and we would respectfully invite 
all those that are in the way of raising Stock of Improved 
Blood, to call and examine him for themselves before enga- 
ging their Mares elsewhere : 

We, the undersigned, Inhabitants of Orange, Washington 
and Caledonia Counties, Vt., certify that we have been ac- 
quainted with C. M. Hucxins’ Horse and his Stock for the 
last five years, and believe that his Stock has proved better 
than that of any other Morgan Horse ever owned in this 
State, both for speed and durability, and that his Colts have 
been sold for higher prices than those of any other Horse’s 


Colts in this State. 
F. H. Craig, J. W.D Parker, 
Horace Mulls, Ellis Bliss, 
John Peabody, Jos. W. Bliss, 
Robert Gray, Stebbin Andross, 
Charles Grow. Jesse Johnson, 
John Merrill, J. W. Clark. 
Stephen Thomas, 
April 25, 1854. 
We. the undersigned, fully concur in the above statement, 
and would also state that we sold a five year old Horse this 
Spring to Mr. Cook of N. Y. City, for Seven Hundred Dollars, 
and we still have a Mare, three years old in June next, that 
can trot a mule in three minutes, at the prescnt time; we 
think her the best Mare of her age im the State. Both were 
Sired by Young President. Thomas Rowland, 
East Corinth, Vt.. April 26th, 1854. Danie] Rowland. 
Terms :—Ten Dollars for the Season. To Insure as par- 
ties can agree. All Mares disposed of before the usual ume 
of Foaling, will be considered with Foal. 
Proprietors : C. M. HUCKINS, Topsham, Vt. 
“* UL. A. CHASE, Albany, N. Y. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


TQHE  subseriber offers his Farm for sale, containing, 
| according to deed, 1314 acres, situated in Oswego, about 
one and-a-half nules cast of the Harbor, on the shore of 
Lake Outario. It is we!! calculated either for Grain or Dai- 
rying, or seiling of Milk, which brings from two to three 
cenis per quart at the house. and three to five if peddled out, 
or tor Garden Vegetables. There is a comfortable House, two 
Barns, with stable room for two span of horses and 20 cows, 
hog house. &e., and an Orchard of about 150 fruit trees. 
There 1s also a Sand-bed on the farm, for which there is a 
constant and increasing demand in the City, at 26 cents per 
load at the bed, and from 75 cts. to $1 if delivered in the 
City. A good tear could deliver from four to five loads per 
day—five or six teams could find constant employment draw- 
ing sand. ‘There is judged to be about Forty acres of Wood 
and Swamp, mostly black ash Price, $8.000—terms, $3,000 
down, and the remainder in payments of $500, with the inte- 
rest on all sums unpaid, yearly. There is no doubt but the 
farm would fetch a good deal more if divided into smail lots. 
I have been offered from $100 to $i50 for the front of the 
farm. The Troy and Oswego Railroad will probably run 
within eighty or one hundred rods of the iront door. For 
further particulars inquire of Mr. SLOCUM, City Surveyor, 
or of the owner on the premises, 
HAMILTON COVENTRY. 
Oswego, N. Y., May 1l—wlimlt* 


S. H. Merrill, 
Reuben Paige, 
M. D. Biake, 
Amos Garland, 
Henry Oben, 
J.O. Jordan, 
B. C. Jones, 
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The People’s Patent Office. 


T= well known establishment is still carried on under the 

personal superiutendence of the undersigned, by whom 
all the necessary drawings, specifications, aud doucments, 
for Patents, Caveats, Designs, Foreign patents, &c., are pre- 
pared with the utmost fidelity aud dispatch, on very moderate 
terms. 

Persons wishing for advice relative to Patents or Inven- 
tious may at all times consult the undersigned twtthout charge. 
either personally at his office, or by Ictter. To those living 
at a distance he would state, that all the needful steps neces- 
sary to secure a Patent, can be arranged by letter, just as 
well as if the party were present. and the expense of a jour- 
ney be thus saved. When parties wish to be informed as 
to the probability of being enabled to obtains Putents, it 
wiil be necessary for them to forward by maila rougii out- 
line sketch and description of the invention. No fee or charge 
is made for such examinations 

Private consultations held daily with Inventors from 9. a. M. 
to5 p.m. All consultauons and business suictly private and 
confidential. 

Models from a distance may be sent by express or other- 
wise. 

For further information apply to or addreas, post paid, 

ALERED E. BEACH, 
Editor and Proprietor of the People’s Journal, 
Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents. 
People’s Patent Office, 86 Nassau-Street, New-York. 

THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. a record of Science, Me- 
chanics, Invention, and Agriculture Published Monthly. 
Every number contains 32 pages, beautifully printed on fine 
paper, aml profusely illustrated with splendid engravings, 
forming at the end of every year two fine volumes, compris- 
ing nearly 400 pages, with about six hundred elegant engra- 
vings. Terms only ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, sent by 
mail. Specimen Copies 12} cents. Address as above. 

myll—w&m3m 








Manures. 


JERUVIAN GUANO, Improved Superphosphate of Lime, 
Bone Dust, Bone Biack, Sulphuric Acid, Potash, Pou- 
drette, Plaster of Paris, Charcoal, &c., &c., for sale by 
GEO. H. BARR & Co., 
53 Cortlandt-street, New-York. 


Bone Dust. 


] ONE SAWINGS, OR MEAL, a very superior article, 
warranted pure. Price. $2,75 per barrel. Bone Dust, 
ground quite fine, $2.37 per barrel. 
We are prepared to supply all orders for this very superior 
manure. Samples will be sent if requested. 
LONGETT & GRIFFING 
25 Cliff-st., near Fulton, New-York 


March 1—mtf 





Ap. 20—m3tw2m No. 





Fertilizers. 
EST Peruvian Guano— 
Super-Phosphate of Lime, ‘ DeBurg’s No. 1”— 
Poudretie. of the best quality— 
Ground Plaster, suitable for agricultural purposes— 
Ground Bone, Bone Dust, and Burnt Bone. 
Also, Grass Seeds of reliable quality, at the lowest market 
rice. GEO. DAVENPORT, 5 Commercial, 
Feb. 9, 1854—wk mf cor. of Chatham st., Boston. 





Peruvian Guano. 


AY JE are receiving our supply of Peruvian Guano per 

ships Blanchard, Senator and Gray Feather from the 
Chincha [slands, and now prepared to make contracts for 
the spring supply. As the demand is large we would advise 
all who may be in want of this valuable manure to make 
early application. Price, $50 per ton of 2.000 pounds. Be 
particular to observe that every bag is branded, 

Warranted No.1 Peruvian Guano. 
Imported into the United States by F. BarrEDA, BROTHERS, 
for the Peruvian Government 

LONGETT & GRIFFING 
State Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff-street, New-York 


Oct. 2th—w& mif. 

5. 00 ACRES OF CHOICE FARMING LANDS in 
Gallatin county. Hlinois. in the immediate vicini- 

ty of the extensive Mining operations of the Shawnee Coal 

Company. A cash m: irket for all kinds of farm predlucts at 

the mines. These lands will be sold or leased to good farim- 

ers on accommodating terms. 

For particulars, apply to H H. CASEY, Sec’y, 

Corner Hanover Square and Pearl street. 
New-York, Feb. 1, 1854—m35t 





For Sale or Lease, 





Albany Agricultural Works, 
Warehouse and Seed Store, 369 and 371 Broadway, Albany. 


\HE subscriber having purchased the steck in trade of the 
‘| above works, is now prepared to furnish to order a full 
assortment of Farm Implements and Machines adapted to all 
sections of the country, both north and south, among which 
may be found— 

‘* Emery’s Patent Changeable Railroad Horse Powers.” 

Overshot Threshing Machines with Separators. 

Mowing and Reaping Machines. 

Grist-mills, Corn-shellers and Clover-hullers. 

Circular and Cross-cut Saw-mills, adapted to the horse 
power, fur cutting fire wood and fence stuff, with a full and 
complete assortment of FIEIL.D AND GARDEN SEEDS 
and FERTILIZERS. For further particulars, full Cata- 
logue will be seut ou application by mail. 

RICH’D H. PEASE, 


March 30—w& mif Successor to Emery & Co. 





United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seedstore 
No. 197 Water street, near Fulton street, New- York. 


\ ERCHANTS, Planters and Farmers, m want of AGRI- 
A CULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLE- 
MENTS or SEEDS, for shipping, plantation, farm or garden 
purposes, will please call and examine our extensive and su- 
perior as ssortment of goods in the above line, unsurpassed by 
any other house in the United States, for finish, material and 
workmanship, and of the most approved patterns ; all of 
which we will sell on as good terms as any other house in 
this eit 

We hee among our assortraent the far-famed and une- 
qualed EAGLE D. & F. PLOWS, warranted to draw lighter 
and do as good work in sod or stubble ground, as any other 
Plow to be found in the United States. 

We also have the highest premium Straw Cuuers, Fan Mills, 
Grain Mills, Premium Stalk Cutters, Horse Powers, Tlresh- 
ers and Separators of different kinds; Ketchum’s celebrated 
Mowing Machine, unsurp assed; Hussey’s Reaping Machine 

—also, MeCormick’s Cotton Gins, Cotton Presses, Hay and 
Hide Presses, Brick Machines, Harrows of all kinds, pa 
Mills for plantation use, Sugar Mills for grocer’s use, Hand 
Store Trucks of all kinds, Mule Carts, Horse Carts, Farm 
Wagons, Wheel Barrows, Coal and Canal Barrows. In 
fact we have everything for shippping or using on plantation, 
arm or garden. JOHN MAYHER & CO. 

N. B. Guano, Bone Dust, Poudrette. Superphosphate of 
Lime, and other fertilisers. Jan 1, 1853—m&a wif 





North River Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
No. 53 Cortland-Street, New- York, 


\ JHERE may be found a large and complete assortment 
cf the best and latest improved Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Implements, Field and Garden Seeds, Fruit and Or- 
namental Trees, Fertilizers of all kinds, &c., &c. 
March 1—mitf GEO. H. BARR & Co. 





Mower and Reaper. 
Forbush’s New Iinproved Combined Reaper and Mower. 


7. oo above patent machine is now permanently establish- 
ed, and its entire success as a Combined Reaper and 
Mower proved beyond all doubt. This machine will be war- 
ranted to be made in a workmanlike manner and of the best 
materials, and capable of cutting from ten to fifteen acres of 
grass or grain per day. and in all respects to do the work as 
well and as easy for the horses as any other machine in the 
country. 
Price of Combined Reaper and sonia eee: . $135 
FR acs cenecansmn nee eels 115 


For sale by LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
No. 25 Cliff st., New-York. 
Apri 6—w2tak 4tmay—m3t 


Hallenbeck’s ‘Mowing Machine. 


HE subscriber having perfected and tested his new and 
improved Mowing Machine, now offers it to the public 
for the coming season, “confident that it will not fail to give 
perfect satisfaction. It is simple in construction, light of 
draft, and perfeetly free from clogging. They are built at 
present for me by Deering & Dedcrick, comer of Bleecker 
and Franklin streets, Albany, N. Y. A large number will 
be made, and are offered to the public, warranted to operate 
well and to give satisfaction. Persons intending to buy mow- 
ing machines will find it to their advantage to examme mine 
before purchasing. 
UF or further particulars, address the subscriber at Albany, 
S&F MARTIN HALLENBECK. 








F eb. 2—w& mtf 
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Live Stock Agency. 


N compliance with repeated solicitation, the subscriber 
offers his services for the purchase of Horses, Catile, 
Sheep, Swine and Poultry. His long acquaintance with 
different breeds and breeders of these animals, gives him su- 
perior iacilities for procuring the best. 
SANFORD HOWARD. 
Office of the Boston Cultivater, Boston, Mass. 
March 9—w61m3t 





Devon Cows, 
] EIFERS, and Bull Calves—pure blood—for sale by 
Feb. 1—mly. B. V. FRENCH, Braintree, Mass. 





Thomas Gould, 
JYREEDER OF DEVON CATTLE, Suffolk Swine. M: ad- 


agascar or Lop-Eared Rabbits. and choice and fancy 
Poultry, Aurora, Cayuga county,N. Y. Mar. 23—w& mtf 





Pigs, Fow!s, Rabbits and Pigeons. 

UFFOLK AND MIDDLESEX PIGS, Fancy Fowls, 
K) Lop-eared Rabbits, and Fancy Pigeous.—The subscri- 
ber has now for sale a choice assortment of the above ani- 
mals, purely bred from tmported stock, aud warranted genu- 
ine. Address GEO. P. BURNHAM, 

Box 22, Post-Office, Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mare h 9, , 1854—woust 


Resign Suffoik Pigs, 


B. V. FRENCH, 
Branttree, Mass, 





F pure blood, for sate vy 
Feb. I—mly 
Pure Bred Stock at Private Sale, 

At Mount Fordham, Westcnester county, New-York. Eleven 
Miles from City Hall, N. Y., by Harlem Railroad Cars. 
Hi .. met with more success than I anticipated the 

past year, with the Catalogue of male animals at Pri- 
vate sule, is the reason for offering this lot of animals. anp 
MY JUNE SALE BY AUCTION, WILL NOT TAKE PLACE. A full 
descriptive Catalogue with prices attached, will be published 








on the fifteenth of April, and [ intend to be at home myself | 


to see any who may call. I[ will sell at private sale, about 
18 Short-Horns, 6 of which are young Bulls and Bull Calves. 
The Cows aud Heifers old enough will be in Calf to the Cel- 
ebrated Imported Bull ‘ BAILCOQO,’ (991s.) or Imported 
“* ROMEO,” wii ner of the first Prize at Saratcga, in 1553 ; 
and also at American Institute the same year. 

The young Bulls and Bu'l Caives, are some of them from 
imported Cows, and sired in England: the others are sired 
by the Imported Marquis of Carrabas, (11789.) winner of the 
first Prize at Saratoga, the past year, as a two year old. 

Also, about 10 head of Devons, consisting of a yearling 
Bull. sired by MAJOR, and 5 Bull Calves, sire d by my im- 
ported first Prize Bull, FRANK QUARTLY. and several of 
them from imported Cows. The Cows and Heifers o!d 
enough, will be in Calf to FRANK QUARTLY. Also 6 or 
8 Suifolk Sows; and several young Suffolk and Essex Boars 
Also, 2 Southdown Rams. Imported direct from Jonas Webb; 
and 6 Yearling Rams, all bred by me. trom Stock on both 
sides, imported from Jonas Webb. Catalogues will be for- 
warded by Mail if desired. 

All Animals delivered on SHIP-BOARD, or RAIL CAR 
in the City of New-York, free of expense to the purchaser 
The Devons are at my Herdsdale Farm, 12 miles north, to 
which place | will take persons both to and from. 

MY FRIEND MR. N. J. BECAR, whe is interested in 
several of my Import:tions, wil! also sell about 
Short-[orns. consisting of 4 young Bulls. and 5 or 6 Female 
His young Bulls are also several of them from imported 
Cows, and sired by te LORD OF ERYHOLMNE, (12205,) 
and the eclebrated first Prize Imported Bull ROMEO. Mr. 
Beear’s Cows and Heifers are in Calf to the imported Bull, 
MARQUIS OF CARRABAS, (11739.) Mr. Becar can be 
seen at his ote No. 157 Broadway. New-York, at which 
place he will make arrangements to go to his Farm, at Smuth- 
town, Loug Island. His Animals will be entered in the same 
Catalogue with mine. which can be obtained by addressing 
him at his Store. or me at Mount Fordham. His animals 
will be delivered in the same manner as mine. Our Impor- 
tations have been in almost all cases made at the same time, 
and are of equal merit, excepting that [have more in num- 
ber. [G> Terms, cash on delivery. L. G. MORRIS. 

Marci 30, 1S Mw &m2 mn 


Prouty & Mears’ Plow. 


A LARGE assortment of these celebrated Plows can be 
i found at the North River Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, 53 Cortlandt-street. New-York. 


Mareh 1—mitf GEO. H. BARR & Co. 
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Eggs for Sale. 


WILL SPARE A FEW SETTINGS OF EGGS 
from my chvice stock cf Buff White and Gray Shanghai 
fowls—also from my Bolton Gray and Dorkings. 
S. V. C. VAN RENSSE LAER. 


April 27—w2t* Claverack, Col Co., N. Y. 





Fowls and Eggs for Sale, 
( F Brahma Pootra, Chittagong, White Shanghai, and 
Buil Sianghai varieties, choice, and of pure blood. 
by the subseriber. 
FRANCIS W. COWLES. 
Farmington, Ct., March §, 1854.—Mar. 30—w1ltm2t 


Eggs for setting, 





Imported Horse Consternation. 


HifS well known, thorough bred horse will stand the 
present season, as leretuiore, at the farm of the subseri- 
ber, one mile west of Syracus®. For full pedigree, see Der- 
by and Miller’s edition of Youatt. Terms, $10 the season; 
$15 to insure, payable in advance in all cases. Good pasiur- 
age furnished at 50 ceuts per week. Mares at risk of owners 
in all respects. No mare wil be served that is either ring- 
boned. spavined or blind, J. B. BURNET. 


Syracuse, May 1, 1554—w2 


The Original Black Hawk 
\ TILL be kept the coming season at his old staud. the sta- 
ble of Davin Hiv1, in Bridport, Vermont. His services 
will be limited to fifty mares Terms $50 the season. 
Those wishing his services should send their names early, 


as those sending first will be first served. 
DAVID HILL, Agent. 


m—ms3t 





3ridport, Vt., April 1—m2t* 





Black Hawk Horse haven. 


fhe horse, one of the most distinguished of the Black 

Hawk family, will stand at the stables of the subscriber 
the coming season. ‘Terms, twelve dollars the season—In- 
surance by agreement. Good pasinrage afforded at a rea- 
sonable price. Accidents at the risk of the owners, though 
great care wil] be used to prevent their occurrence. 

The subscriber pays mach attention to the breeding of fine 
avimals He is the owner of the beautiful horse Faicon, the 
thorough bred mare Latona (purchased of the late Mr Gib- 
bons.) and others. ‘The celebrated horses Vermonter, at Pur- 
lingtou, lowa, and Champlain at Hartford, Trumbull county, 
Olio. were bred by him. He has for sale a very valuable 
Black Hawk mare, four years old in June ext. 

ROBBINS BATTELL. 


eentinnees Conn., March 30. 1854. ap6w lim2t 


Genuine Superphosphate of Lime. 


stew subscriber has now on hand and is constantly manu. 

facturing, at his works in Middletown, Conn, 
phosphate of Lime, which he warrants free from any adul- 
teration, and equal, if noi superior, to any in the market. It 
is made of bones prepared in the most approved manner, put 
up in substant: al bags for transportation, and is furnished 
piomptly to order or at the works} 

lle also manufactures, and has constantly on hand for the 
market, Bone Dust of a superior quality. 

These fertilizers have been thoroughly tested by careful 
and expericnced agriculturists in this vicinity, and have 
given general satisfaction. ANDREW COE, 

April l—m3t Middletown, Conn. 


es 


Ground Bone. 


Ta sabseribers are now prepared to furnish Bone Dust 
by the barrel or ton in its pure and most efficient state, 

ground to any desired fhieness. GEO. H. BARR & Co., 
Mareh 1—mtf 3 Cortlandt-street, New-York. 


Super-Phosphate of Lime. 


rYuIS celebrated fertilizer, where it has been fairly tested 
I the last year, has been found equal, and in many cases 
superior to the best Peruvian guano, in its immediate effect, 
and much more permanently beneficial to the land. It is 
adapted to any soil in which there is a deficiency of phos- 
phate. which is often the case. All crops are benefited by its 
application It is composed of ground bones, decomposed 
by sulphurie acid, o which is added a due proportion of Pe- 
ruvian guano, sulphate of ammonia, &c. 

For sale, with full directions for use. in bags of 150 pounds 
each. No charge for package. All bags will be branded 
“C. B. DeBurg, No. 1 Super-Phosphate of Lime.”’ 

GEO. DAVENPORT, Ag’t for manufacturer, 
5 Commercial, cor. of Chathani st., Boston. 

Feb. 16, 1854—w& nu 


Super- 
















































Cider Mill and Press. 


| ICKOK’S CIDER MILL AND PRESS —This mill 

and press is conceded, by all who have seen and used 
it, to be the best—~simpie in constrnetion, portable, weighing 
275 |bs., and not liable tw get out of order. Warranted to 
work well, and give satisfaction. The first premiums of the 
Amnierican Institute aid Crystal Palace have been awarded to 
this muchine. Price, $40. Drawings and descripuons will 
be seat by addressing the sole agents, 

LONGETT & GRIFFING, 
25 Cliff-street, New-York. 
May 1—m5t—w2iunM,JuJ,A,&4tins 








Ketchum’s Improved Mowing Machine, 
WITH ENTIRE CHANGE OF GEAR, 
The only Successful Mower now known. 

* ETCHUM’S IMPROVED MACHINE, which we are 

\ building for the harvest of °54, was thoroughly tested 
last season, and the advantages gained by our change of Gear 
are in all respects as we designed, viz: durability, conveni- 
ence and ease of action. "The shafts now have bearings at 
beth ends, which overcomes all cramping and cutting away 
of boxing. A counter balance ts attached to the crank shaft, 
which gives it a steady and uniform motion. Each Machine 
can be thrown out of gear; there is great convenience in get- 
ting at each and every nut, all of them being on upper side 
of the frame ; oil cups are attached to all the bearings, which, 
by the use of a wad of cotton. will hold oil for a long time. as 
well as protect the bearings from dust, grit, &c.; the finger 
bar is lined with iron its full width, which protects it (roi 
wear. 

These and various other additions for strength, durability, 
&c., makes it the most simple and perfect agricultural imple- 
ment in use. They weigh about 750 lbs. each, and can ea- 
sily be carried in a one-horse wagon. 

It requires not over ten minutes to get one ready for opera- 
tion, there being but two bolts, (besides the pole bolts.) to be 
secured, 0 have one ready for use. They will cut all kinds 
of grass, and operate well on uneven or rolling iands, of 
where there are dead furrows. This Machine took the high- 
est award, with special approdation, at the World’s Fair; it 
also received, during lust season, one silver and four gold 
medals. and various other flattering and substantial testiumo- 
nials of approval. We have spared neither pains nor money 
to make this Machine deserving of public favor, and hope to 
be abie the coming sessou to supply the great aud increasing 
demand 

We take this occasion to caution farmers against buying 
ujtried Mowers, if they do (as was the case with many last 
year) they incur loss, vexation and disappointment. 

If any parts are wanted to repair any Muaciine we have 
sold. gr may hereafter sell. they will be funushed and only 
manufucturer’s Cost for the same be charged. 

(>> In all cases where extras are wanted, be sure to give 
us the number of your Machine. 

Warranty :—'Tiat said Machines are capable of cutting and 
spreading, with one span of horses and driver, from ten to 
fifieen acres per day ot any kind of grass, and do it as weil as 
is done with a seythe by the best of mowers. 

The price of the Mower, with two sets of knives and ex- 
tras, is $110 cash, in Buffalo, delivered on board of boat or 
ears free of charge. 

Office and Shop, corner of Chicago-street and Hamburgh 
canal, near the Eastern R. R. Depot, Buffalo, N.Y. 

~ FLOWARD & CO.. Manufacturers and Proprietors. 











The Mower is a!so manurectured by Rvuec.ies. NoursF, 
Mason & Co., at Worcester, Mass., for the New England 
States. 

By Seymour. Morcan & Co., Brockport, N. Y., for Iili- 
nois, lowa and Michigan. 

By Warpver & Brokaw, Springfield, O., for Ohio and 
Kentucky. March 16—w2m, m3t 

Ali orders addressed to THOMAS HULL, Albany, Gene- 
ral Agent for s2id machine, or left with J.& G.M.SAYLES, 


No. 62 Quay-street, Albany, will be promptly met. 


THE CULTIVATOR. 
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Ketchum’s Mowers, 


we the new improvements, for sale by 
LONGETT & GRIFFING, 


May 1—m& w 2ms No. 25 Cliff-street, New-York. 





Aibany Tile Works, 
Corner of Patroon and Knox-Streets, Albany, N. Y. 
I RAIN TILE of the following descriptions and prices 
suitable for land drainage, always on hand in large or 
small quantities of the first quality, delivered at the docks and 
railroad depots free of cartage: 
Horse-Shoe Tile. 


42 inch C0 o0.0:0:0:c0nh is Died $18 per 1000 feet. 
3 ee ee . Ts do 
23 — eee? FO Sy 12 do 

Sole Tile or Pipe. 
3 inch caliber,........ oeveeeeee S18 per 1000 feet. 
2 OG sues aude a tn want 12 do 


Large Tile tor drains about dwellings, yards, &c., of var 
ous sizes, 84 and $& per 100 feet. Sole Tile. 4 inch calibre, 
tor sink drains at #4 per 100 feet. Drain your land and save 
your crops. Orders from a distance will receive prompt 
attention. A. 8. BABCOCK. 

Albany, April 20, 1854—w& m6m 

Appleton & Alderson’s Drain Tile Works, 
Corner of Lydius and Snipe streets, Albany, near Mr. Wil- 

son’s Nursery. 

TQ°HE subscribers are prepared to furnish Drain Tile of the 

| various 2nd most approved Patterns, at from $12 to $15 
per 1000 pieces, The Tile are more than 14 inches in length 
and a larger calibre than any of American manufaciure for 
the same prices. We warrant every Tile to be perfectly 
sound, to fit good at the joits so as to admit water and keep 
out the dirt, and to drain Latid from 12 to 20 feet on each side 
of the drain, according to the nature of the soil, 

Aiso, large Tile for simall brooks and drains about dwel- 
lings, &c. at from $4 to Ss per 100 pieces. 

Tile delivered at the docks and railroads free of curtage. 
Specimens can be seeu at Messrs. L. & W. MERCHANT’s, 71 
(Qluay-st. 

Full directions for laying Tile will be sent free to those ad- 
dressing the subscribers. Orders are respectfully solicited. 

Address, APPLETON & ALDERSON, 

Apri! 13—weow&mif 195 Washington-st, Albany, N. Y. 





Langstroth’s Movable Comb Hee Ilive. 

get ser deinen Oct. Sth, 1852.—FEach Comb in the H.ve is 

uttached tu a separate movable frame, and in less than 
five mimutes they may be all taken out, without cutting or 
iniuring them. or at all enraging the bees. Weak stocks 
may be quickly strengthened by helping them to honey and 
maturing brood from stronger ones. 

Queculess colonies nay be rescued from certain ruin by 
supplying them with the mcans of obtaining another queen; 
and the ravages of the moth effectually prevented, as at any 
time the hive may be readily examined. and all worms, &c., 
removed from the combs. New colonies may be formed in 
less time than is usually required to hive a natural swarm, 
or the hive may be used as a non-swarine7, or managed on 
the common swarming plan 

The surplus honey may be taken from the interior of the 
hive on the frames or in upper boxes or glasses in the most 
convenient, beautiful and saleable forms Colonies may be 
sately transferred from any other hive to this, at any season 
of the year. trom April wo October, as the brood, combs, 
honey and all the contents of the hive are transferred with 
them. and securely fastened in the frames. 

We are now prepared to sell state, town, county and _ indi- 
vidual rights. to make. vend and use these hives on reasonable 
terms 








The price for individual rights. which will entide the 
purchaser to make the hive for his own use. is five do!lars. 
We can also furnish hives 1o all who wish. Pvrice from two 
to five dollars. Upon the receipt of nine dollars we w.li send 
the right, together with a beautiful hive, with glass on four 
sides. showing all the combs. For ten dollars the right and 
a well made hive which will accommodate two swarms with 
glass on the back side ouly. For seven dollars the right and 
a well made hive without glass, which any one can make 
who can use the simplest tools. 

Agents wanted for the sale of the above rights. To those 
who can furnish good testimonials of character. qualifications 
and reaponsibility, a liberal commission wil! be paid. 

All communications addressed to J. Bras, Greenfield, 
Mass.. will meet with prompt attention 

For one dollar, postage paid, Langstroth’s book entitled the 
Hive and Honey Bee, will be sent free by mail. 

J. BEATS, 


Aprii 13—wdtm2t Att’y for Rev. L. L Langstroth. 
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Harvest Implements. 


7 ETCHUM’S Mowing Machine. Hussey’s Reaper and 
. Mower combined. and those of other inventors, with all 
the latest improvements. Scythes, Snaths, Sickles, Horse, 
Hay and Hand-Rakes; Grindstones hung on friction rollers, 
etc. 

Improved Threshing-Machines and Horse-powers, of all 
the best kinds. R. L. ALLEN, 

189 and 191 Water street, New-York. 
May 18—weow3i—mlt 





Agricultural Machines. 


| Bg mia Mowing Machines. 
aN Wagner’s Patent Clover Header. 
Emery’s Patent Railroad Horse Power, 

Aud a full assortment of AGRICULTURAL [MPLE- 
MENTS, for sale at the Albany Agricultural Warehouse and 
Seed Store, 369 and 371 Broadway. 

RICH’D Hf. PEASE, 


April 27—wdtm!t Successor to Emery § Co. 





To Farmers. 


O start Corn, and make it ear well, and mature early. 
this late, cold season, there is nothing equal to Peruvian 
Guano. Superphosphate of Lime and Poudrette are also 
good. For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Store of R. L. ALLEN, 
1°9 and 191 Water street, New-York. 
May 18—weows3t— mit 





J.& C. HOWARD, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH AND FANCY VANES, 
West- Bridgewater, Mass. 
A great variety of patterns manufactured. such as Horses, 
Oxen, Roosters, Plows, Cows, &c. 
May 18—witm2t 








Cultivation of Tobacco. 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on growiug Tobacco in the 
Northern States, just published. Price, $25 cts. 
E. H. BABCOCK & CO., 
May 4—m3t Syracuse. N. Y. 





Great Sale of Avrshire Cattle. 


\ R. ROBERT GRAY .Oak- Park, Fredericton New-Bruns- 
4 wick, will sell at auction on Friday, 21st Juiv. 1854, at 
11 o’clock forenoon at his farm, his surplus stock of pure 
bred Ayrshire cattle, consisting of— 
1 Two year old bull, 
1 Three year old bull, 
10 Heifer and bull calves, 
6 Yearling heifers, 
4 Two year old heifers, 
12 Cows of various ages. 

Mr. Gray came to this country from Ayrshire, five years 
ago, with a selected stock of choice Aryshire cattle, from 
which the above have been bred. They will be found equal 
to anything that could be imported, and have the advantage 
of being acclimated. The bulls and young steck are descend- 
ed from the celebrated bull * Jock the Laird,” for which 
three hundred guineas were paid. All are warrauted pure. 

A proportion of each loi will be sold without reserve, and 
the whole if there is sufficient competition. 

Catatogues with full pedigrees will be furnished previous 
to the sale. 

April 27—w,nos.69,70,78,79,80,81—m2t 





Thrashing Machines, 

With late improvements, Circular and Cross-cut Wood Saws, 
Clover Hullers and Cleaners, §c., are made at Central 
Bridge, Schoharie county, New-York, by G. WESTING- 
HOUSE § Co. 


( UR RAILROAD HORSE POWER AND OVER- 

shot ‘Thrasher have obtained the reputation of being the 
best machine for thrashing in use, where they have been 
compared with others. We have made such improvements 
in he THRASHER as to entirely prevent the dust and grain 
from flying into the feeder’s face when feeding the machine. 
The RIDDLE has also been improved by attaching a straw 
shaker to it, which is simple in construction and efficient in 
its operation, making it one of the most perfect separators of 
the kind known. 

Our SEPARATOR (a combined thrasher and cleaner,) has 
the distinguished reputation of being a superior machine. 

Our WOOD SAWS are made in the most convenient form 
for sawing wood. 

Ow CLOVER MACHINE hulls and separates the seed 
from the chaff at the same time. 

These machines are all warranted to work to the satisfac- 
tion of the purchaser, or they can be returned and the pur- 
chase money refunded. Our prices will be for 1854, as fol- 
lows :— 

For two horse power Thrasher and Riddle, straps, &¢.,. .$155 
one horse do. do 
two horse power, 
one horse do 
Separator for two horse power, 
large Separator 
Thrasher and Riddle, 
Circular saw 
CIORE-CUE BAW o.oo oc occ ceccvececesccece es socnas ‘ 
Clover machine 3 

Any further information in relation to these machines can 
be obtained by addressing the subscribers at Central Bridge, 
Schoharie county, N.Y. G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO. 

April 20, 1854—w4tm2t 
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